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HOW THE REY. DR. STONE BETTERED HIS SITUATION. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ASSURANCE OF SALVATION, AND THE CERTAINTY OF BELIEF, 


TO WHICH WE ARE AFFECTIONATELY INVITED BY HIS HOLINESS THE POPE. 


By LronarpD WootsEy Bacon. 


Tue following argument, not less timely 
now than when it was first called forth by 
the publication of Dr. Stone’s book, treats 
of the claims of the Roman Catholic Church 
from a neglected point of view, but a point 
which commands a much wider and juster 
view of the Roman system than the point 
commonly occupied by Protestant contro- 
versalists. 

For many generations it has been a 
standing accusation against the Roman 
Catholic Church that it has a tendency to 
demoralize society and the individual by 
issuing certificates, written or oral, of the 
forgiveness of sins, and of the remission of 
the penalties of them, both in this world 
and the world to come, on the performance 
of rites, or the payment of money, or on 
other conditions different from those re- 
quired in the gospel—repentance and faith. 

In answer to this accusation, the apolo- 
gists of the Roman Church have constantly 
averred, sometimes with a great show of in- 
dignation, that these certificates of forgive- 
ness of sin and remission of penalty and as- 
surance of salvation do not mean, and are 
well understood not to mean, what their 
terms import; that the understanding is 
distinct and explicit between the Church 
and its devotees, that when the priest says, 
**T absolve thee,” he does not in fact ab- 
solve at all, and that the forgiveness of the 
“ penitent,” to whom these words have been 
pronounced in the confessional, is just as 
entirely contingent on his true repentance 
as the forgiveness of any sinner outside of 
the Church can be; that the promise given 
in an ‘indulgence’? of the remission of 
purgatorial torment, notwithstanding it may 
be absolute in form, is really subject to sim- 
ilar conditions ; and that the grace to be 


I. 


conferred, ex opere operato, by the sacraments 
generally, is in like manner dependent on 
such and so many contingencies, as to pre- 
clude the danger that any person will be 
tempted into sin by assurance of safety; that, 
if at any time, Impenitent persons have 
been induced by the agents of the Church 
to purchase indulgences promising to remit 
the penalties of their sins, these promises, 
given by her agents in her name, are indig- 
nantly disavowed and repudiated by the 
Church—although there is no recorded 
instance of the money being refunded. 

On the other hand, however, an opposite 
style of address is sometimes taken up by 
this Church and its advocates—a style of ad- 
dress calculated to assure those who have 
thought themselves shut up to the gospel 
promises of forgiveness on condition of re- 
pentance and faith—that there is something 
a great deal more certain and assured to be 
had in the Church of Rome; that her clergy 
have a peculiar power of binding and loos- 
ing, which other clergymen do not possess; 
that there is a gracious virtue in her sacra- 
ments, which cannot be found in others; 
that her pope, especially, has control over 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. There 
is much in the tone of her teachings, in the 
language of her sacraments, and in the 
terms of her indulgences and other docu- 
ments that corresponds with these preten- 
sions. They are summed up in the persuasive 
language of Pope Pius IX., in his letter of 
September 13, 1868, addressed to Protes- 
tant Christians, in which he implores them 
to ‘‘rescue themselves from a state in which 
they cannot be assured of their own salva- 
tion,” and come into his fold, where, as he 
implies, they can be assured of it. 

These two ‘ Phases of Catholicity,” con- 
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tradictory as they are, do, nevertheless, be- 
long to the same system. And many a 
luckless polemic, reasoning from one set of 
the utterances of the Church of Rome, has 
been suddenly overwhelmed with the Virtu- 
ous I:adignation and Injured Innocence with 
which his antagonists have confronted him 
with the other set of utterances, crying out 
upon him, ‘Is it Honest to say thus and so, 
when here are passages in our books or facts 
in our American practice which say just the 
contrary ? ” 

If the Church of Rome could be driven 
up to choose between its two contradictory 
doctrines, the remaining controversy would 
be a short one. But this is hopeless. It 
clings inexpugnably to the fence, ready to 
drop on either side for the time, as the 
exigency of controversy may require. It 
moves to and fro in its double-corner on the 
checker-board, and challenges defeat. 

In the representations which I have oc- 
casion to make, of the Roman Catholic 
theology, I shall draw from the most 
trustworthy sources, giving full references 
in the margin. And I do not despair, in 
the more Christian temper which we thank- 
fully recognize, in recent years, as governing 
both sides of the controversy, of finding that 
candid scholars on the opposite side acknowl- 
edge that I have written with at least honest 
and sincere intention, and that, albeit under 
a gently satiric form, I have a sober argu- 
ment to submit which is worthy of a serious 
answer—if indeed there is any answer to be 
made. 

One word more before coming to the ar- 
gument. I wish to disclaim any personal 
disrespect for the gentleman whose name is 
used in the title of this article, and whose 
book is the text of the discussion. His 
theological position is demonstrably prepos- 
terous ; but there is nothing else about him 
that is not worthy of all respect. 

Dr. Stone’s book, ‘‘ The Invitation Heed- 
ed,”* was written in explanation and vin- 
dication of his sudden going over from the 
Protestant Episcopal to the Roman Catholic 
Church, just before the Vatican Council. 
Without criticising it in detail, we propose 
rapidly to state the upshot of the Rev. Dr. 
Stone’s religious change, as it appears to us, 
and to foot up the balance of spiritual ad- 
vantage which he seems to have gained 
by it. 

In October, of 1868, the Rev. James 
Kent Stone, D.D., a minister of excellent 





* The Invitation Heeded: Reasons for a Return to 
Catholic Unity. By James Kent Stone, late President of 
Kenyon College, Gambier; and of Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York; and §.T.D. Catholic Publication Society. 
1870. 12mo, pp. 341. 
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standing in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
received, in common with the rest of us, a 
copy of a letter from the pope of Rome, 
in which he was affectionately invited to 
‘rescue himself from a state in which he 
could not be assured of his own salvation,” 
by becoming a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which teaches, by the way, 
that as soon a8 a man becomes “assured 
of his own salvation ’’ it is a dead certainty 
that he will be damned.* 

Accordingly, the Rev. Dr. Stone, deeply 
conscious how uncertain and perilous is 
the position of those who merely com- 
mit themselves in well doing, with sim- 
plicity and sincerity, to the keeping of the 
Lord Jesus Christ according to His promises, 
‘* hastens to rescue himself from that state, 
in which he cannot be assured of his own 
salvation,” and betters himself wonderfully 
as follows : 

1. His first step is to make sure of his re- 
generation and entrance into the true church 
by the door of the church, which is, accord- 
ing to his new teachers, not Christ, but 
baptism.+ ‘To be sure he has once been 
baptized, and the Council of Trent warns 
him not to dare affirm that baptism admin- 
istered by a heretic (like his good old father) 
is not true baptism.{ But as all his ever- 
lasting interests are now pending on a 
question which no mortal can answer, 
to wit, whether at the time of the bap- 
tism of little James, being then of 
tender age, the interior intention of old 
Doctor Stone corresponded with a certain 
doubtfuland variously interpreted require- 
ment of the Council of Trent—that he 
should ‘‘intend to do what the Church 
does ”’ §—it is well to make his “ assurance 
of salvation ” doubly sure, by a ‘‘ hypothet- 
ical baptism”’ from the hands of a Roman 
Catholic priest, with some accompaniments 
which although “ not of absolute necessity to 
his salvation, are of great importance ”— 
such as alittle salt in his mouth to excite 
‘a relish for good works,” a little of the 
priest’s spittle smeared upon his ears and 
nostrils to ‘‘ open him into an odor of 
sweetness,” a little of the essential “ oil of 
catechumens” on his breast and between 
his shoulders, and of the ‘oil of chrism” 


on the crown of his head, with a ‘‘ white. 


garment ” on, outside of his coat and pan- 
taloons, and a lighted candle in his hand in 
the daytime.|| If there is a way of meriting 





* Act. Conc. Trid., Sess, VI., Cap. IX., XII., XIII. 
+ Concil. Florent., ‘ vitze spiritualis janua.”’ 

t Concil. Trid., Canon 4, De Bapt. 

§ Concil. Trid., Sess. VII., Can. 11. 

ll See the Roman Catechism. 
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heaven by a process of mortification, we 
have little doubt that it must be for a re- 
spectable middle-aged gentleman who has 
learned, by being president of two colleges, 
the importance of preserving his personal 
dignity, to be operated upon in just this 
way. Nothing, we should imagine, could 
add to the poignancy of his distress, and 
consequent merit, unless it should be to have 
the members of the sophomore class present 
while he was having his nose ‘‘ opened into 
the odor of sweetness.”’ 

Doubtless the object to be gained isamply 
worth the sacrifice, since it is to ‘‘ rescue 
oneself from that state in which he cannot 
be assured of his own salvation,’ and avoid 
that ‘‘ eternal misery and everlasting destruc- 
tion,” which, according to the authoritative 
catechism of the Roman Catholic Church, is 
the alternative of valid baptism. This 
second ceremony, be it remembered, is only 
a hypothetical one, calculated to hit him if 
he is unbaptized; but, in case it should ap- 
pear in the judgment of the last day that 
old Dr. Stone had intended to ‘‘do what the 
church does” (it being, at present, not infal- 
libly settled what such an intention is), then 
this latter and merely hypothetical ceremo- 
nials is to be held to have been no baptism at 
all, but null and void toall intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever. But considering that the 
issues of eternity are pending on the insol- 
uble question as to the validity of the first 
baptism, considering that a defect here can 
never be supplied to all eternity, whether by 
years of fidelity in other sacraments, or by 
eons of torture in purgatorial fire, since it 
is only by baptism that ‘‘the right of par- 
taking of the other sacraments is acquired,’’* 
it is nothing more than common prudence 
to adopt a course that diminishes by at least 
one-half the chances of a fatal defect. It 
must be admitted that there still remains a 
possibility of the defect of intention in the 
second act as well asin the first ; such things 
having been known in ecclesiastical history 
as the purposed ‘‘ withholding of the inten- 
tion’’ in multitudes of sacramental acts on 
the part of an unfaithful priest. Still, it 
may be held, perhaps, by the Rev. Dr. Stone, 
that the hypothetical transaction makes 
the matter nearly enough certain for all 


_ practical purposes (as the old arithmetics 


used to say), although it falls a good deal 
short of that ‘‘ assurance of his own salva- 
tion ’’ to which he was invited in the pope’s 
letter.+ 

But presuming that between his two bap- 


* Dens, De Bapt. Tractat. 

t+ It is very pleasant, from time to time, as one trav- 
erses the dreary waste of ‘* commandments contained in 
ordinances’ which make up the Romish system, to come 
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tisms Dr. Stone is validly entered into the 
Roman Catholic Church, may we not now 
congratulate him on the (hypothetical) as- 
surance of his own salvation? Notquite yet. 
To be sure, he has received the remission of 
all his sins, up to that time, both original 
and actual, and the remission of the punish- 
ment of them, both temporal and eternal, 
and has been (as the Holy Father promised 
in his letter of September, 1868, already 
quoted) ‘enriched with unexhausted treas- 
; oe rey 
ures” of divine grace.* But it is damnable 
heresy not to acknowledge that “he may lose 
the grace,” or to hold “ that it is possible for 
him to avoid all sins—unless by special priv- 
ilege from God, such asthe church holds to 
have been granted to the Blessed Virgin.”** 
Grace may come and go, but orthodoxy 
agrees with experience in teaching that 
“ concupiscence, which is the fuel of sin, re- 
mains.”+ It is damnable, therefore, to 
affirm that the rest of the seven sacraments 
are not necessary to Dr. Stone’s salvation ; tt 
and especially to affirm that ‘it is possible 
for him if he shall fall” (as he inevitably 
will) “after baptism, to recover his lost 
righteousness without the sacrament of pen- 
a 2 : : 

ance,”§ which is “rightly called a second 
plank after shipwreck; ”§§ and equally dam- 
nable to ‘deny that sacramental confession 
is necessary to salvation ;”’| or to “affirm 
that in order to receive remission of sins in 
the sacrament of penance it is not necessary, 
jure divino, for him to confess all and every 
mortal sin which occurs to his memory after 
due and diligent premeditation—even his 
secret sins.’’||| ; 

We find, therefore, that our estimable 
upon some admission or proviso which, fairly interpreted, 
nullifies all the rest. The Council of Trent, for instance, 
declares that ‘without the washing of regeneration 
(meaning baptism), or the desire of it, there can be no 
justification,”’ and teaches that an unbeliever brought to 
embrace Christianity, not having the opportunity of bap- 
tism but yet desiring to receive it, is** baptized in desire” 
—the desire supplying the place of the actual sacrament, 
(See Concil. Trident, Sess. VI., Can. 4; Sess. VII., Can. 4. 
Also Bishop’s Hay’s ‘Sincere Christian,” vol.1, chap. xx.). 
It is obvious enough that the just interpretation and ap- 
plication of these very Christian teachings would blow 
the ‘‘ doctrine of intention’ and of the ‘‘ opus operatum” 
to pieces. But the thorough-going Romanizers scorn to 
take advantage of such weak concessions. Cardinal 
Pallavicini says decidedly, *‘There is nothing repugnant 
in the idea that no person in particular, after all possible 
researches, can come to be perfectly sure of his baptism. 
Nobody can complain that he suffers this evil without 
having deserved it. God, by a goodness purely arbitrary, 
delivers the one without delivering the other.” (Quoted 
in Bungener’s “‘ History of the Council of Trent,” p. 159.) 
This line of argument will be of no small comfort to Dr. 


Stone in his disappointment about the * assurance of his 
own salvation.” 


* Catech. Roman., 152-169. 

** Concil. Trident.,.Sess. vi., Can. 22. 
+ Catech. Roman., ubi supra. 

tt Concil. Trident., Sess. vii., Can. 4. 
§ Ibid., Sess. vi., Can. 29, De Justif. 
§§ Ibid., Sess. xiv., Can. 2. 

| Ibid., Sess. xiv., Can. 6. 

{] Ibid., Sess. xiv., Can. 7. 
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friend is very, very far indeed, up to this 
point, from having got what he went for. 

e thought he was stepping upon some- 
thing solid, but finds himself all at once in 
great waters, and making a clutch at the 
‘second plank after shipwreck.” 

Acertain embarrassment attends him at 
his first approach to the sacrament of pen- 
ance. He hasa distinct understanding with 
the church that all sins incurred before bap- 
tism, both original sins and actual sins, and 
all the punishment of them, both eternal 
punishment in hell and temporal punish- 
ment in this world or in purgatory, are ab- 
solutely and entirely remitted in that sacra- 
ment, and that no confession or penance is 
due on their account.* 

But now the painful question arises, 
When was he baptized? He may well 
hope that the transaction of his good 
old heretic of a father and of his spon- 
sors in baptism, when they called him 
M. or N., was only an idle ceremony; for 
in that case the long score of his acts and 
deeds of heresy and schism all his life through 
is wiped out by the hypothetical baptism, 
and he may begin his confessions from a 
very recent date. But if his father had the 
right sort of intention, then this hypotheti- 
cal baptism is no baptism at all, and he is to 
begin at the beginning with his penance. 
Inasmuch as neither man nor angel can 
settle the question, he will act wisely to fol- 
low the safe example of St. Augustine, and 
begin his confessions with owning up frankly 
to the indiscretions (to use the mildest term), 
with which, in early infancy, he aggravated 
the temper of his nurse, and peradventure 
disturbed the serenity of his reverend parent. 
Doubtless it will make a long story, but 
what is that, when one is seeking for the 
‘* assurance of his own salvation ?’? And oh 
the joy—the calm, serene peace—when he 
shall hear at last from the lips of the duly 
accredited representative of the church the 
operative sacramental words, Hgo absolvo te, 
and know at last, after all these forty or fifty 
years of painful uncertainty, that at least for 
this little moment he is in a state of for- 
giveness and peace with God. 

But softly! Weare on the very verge, 
before we think of it, of repeating that 
wicked calumny upon the Roman Catholic 

Church against which Father Hecker so in- 
dignantly protests, saying : 

“Ts it Honest to persist in saying that 
Catholics believe their sins are forgiven, 
merely by the confession of them to the 
priest, without a true sorrow for them, or a 





* Catech. Roman., ubi supra. 
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true purpose to quit them—when every 
child finds the contrary distinctly and clear- 
ly stated in the catechism which he is 
obliged to learn before he is admitted to the 
sacraments ? ” * 

Of course, it is not honest! We have not 
examined the catechism in question, for the 
reason that if we were to quote it against 
the church of Rome we should be told that 
it was not authoritative, and be scornfully 
snubbed for pretending to refer to what was 
not one of their standards—but of course it 
is conclusive against our honesty when they 
quote it. To be sure, the priest says in so 
many words: ‘‘I absolve thee from thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost;”’ and Bishop Hay, 
in a volume commended by the proper au- 
thorities to the confidence of the faithful, 
declares that ‘‘ Jesus Christ has passed his 
sacred word that when they (the priests) 
forgive a penitent’s sins by pronouncing the 
sentence of absolution upon him, they are 
actually forgiven.” + But then nothing is 
better established than that these author- 
ized books of religious instruction may be 
repudiated at discretion as of no authority 
at all, whenever the exigency requires it. 
Then the Catechism of the Council of Trent 
says in terms: ‘‘ Our sins are forgiven by 
the absolution of the priest;” { “the absolu- 
tion of the priest which is expressed in 
words, seals the remission of sins, which it 
accomplishes in the soul;”§ ‘‘ unlike the 
authority given to the priests of the old 
law, to declare the leper cleansed from his 
leprosy, the power with which the priests 
of the new law are invested is not simply to 
declare that sins are forgiven, but as min- 
isters of God, really to absolve from sin.”’ | 
Thus the Catechism of the Council of Trent; 
but bless your simple soul! it is not the 
Catechism of the Council that is infallible, 
but only the Decrees of the Council; and 
although these do, in their obvious mean- 
ing, seem to say the same thing, neverthe- 
less Dr. Stone will find, when he comes to 
search among them in hopes to “read 
his title clear” to divine forgiveness on the 
ground of having received absolution from 
the priest, that what they say is qualified by 
so many saving clauses, and modified by 80 


many counter-statements, that the seeker. 





* Tract of the Catholic Publication Society. 
+ Sincere Christian, Vol. I., p. 69. 

}t Catech. Roman, p. 239. 

§ Ibid., p. 240. 


| Ibid., see the various Canons of Sessions vi. and xiv.,of 
the Council of Trent, above quoted. 
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for the assurance of his own salvation is as 
far as ever from being able to 
‘bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe his weeping eyes.” 

Only one thing is absolutely certain; and 
that is that it is impossible for him to be 
forgiven without absolution; but whether he 
is forgiven, or is going to be, now that he 
has received his absolution, does not by any 
means so distinctly appear. For ‘if he 
denies that in order to the entire and per- 
fect forgiveness of sins, three acts are re- 
quired in the penitent, to wit, Contrition, 
Confession, and Satisfaction, he is to be 
Anathema,’’* which, if we understand 
it correctly, is quite another thing from 
being forgiven and assured of his salvation. 
Now Contrition, according to the same in- 
fallible authority, ‘‘is the distress and 
horror of the mind on account of sin com- 
mitted, with the purpose to sin no more.” 
‘Tt includes not only the ceasing from sin, 
but the purpose and commencement of a 
new life and hatred of the old.” + It is 
“produced by the scrutiny, summing up, 
and detestation of sins, with which one re- 
counts his past years in the bitterness of his 
soul, with pondering the weight, multitude, 
and baseness of his sins, the loss of eternal 
happiness, and the incurring of eternal 
damnation, together with the purpose of a 
better life.’’ { Now it is important for Dr. 
Stone to understand (as doubtless he has 
been told by this time) that although this 
will be of no avail to him without the abso- 
lution, or that at least the desire for the ab- 
solution,§ nevertheless the absolution will 
be of none effect unless the contrition shall 
have been adequately performed. 

Furthermore, a second part of the sacra- 
ment is confession, and there is an awful 
margin of uncertainty about this act ; for it 
is damnable to deny that ‘‘it is necessary, 
jure divino, in order to forgiveness of sins, 
to confess all and every mortal sin which 
may be remembered after due and diligent 
premeditation.” || But which of his sins are 
mortal and which venial, it is simply im- 
possible for the Rev. Dr. Stone to know by 
this time, for it is a life’s labor to learn the 
distinctions between them from the theolo- 
gians, and when you have learned the dis- 
tinctions, you have no certainty about them, 
for they never have been infallibly defined, 
and the doctors disagree. It may be tedi- 
ous, but it is obviously necessary, in order 





*Conce. Trid., Sess; xiv Can. 4. 
tIbid., Sess. xiv., Cap. 4 

tIbid., Sess. xiv., Can 
2Ibid., Sess xiv., Cap. 4. 
IIbid., Sess. xiv., Can. 7 


or 
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to the assurance of his salvation, for the 
doctor to make a clean breast of all the 
sins, big and little, that he may remember 
‘‘after due and diligent premeditation.”’ 
But what degree of premeditation is ‘‘ due” 
and ‘‘ diligent ” is painfully vague, consider- 
ing how much is depending on it. It were 
well he should give his whole time and 
attention to it. But even then he would be 
unable to judge with exactness when it was 
accomplished. 

‘* Exactly so!” doubtless the Rev. Dr. 
Stone would say: ‘‘and herein consists the 
happiness of us who have ‘ rescued ourselves 
from the state in which we could not be as- 
sured of our own salvation’—that we have 
the advantage of a divinely authorized 
priest, with power of binding and loosing, 
who shall guard us from self deception and 
mistake, and certify us with sacramental 
words that all these uncertain conditions are 
adequately fulfilled, and assure us, in so 
many words, that our sins are remitted. Oh, 
the comfort of this distinct assurance from 
the Church !—this blessed sacrament of 
penance !—this second plank after ship- 
wreck!” 

Poor man! He has learned by this time 
that his priest does not undertake to certify 
him of anything of the sort—that the abso- 
lution is pronounced on the presumption 
that his own part of the business has been 
fully attended to, but that if his contrition 
or his confession has been defective, that is 
his own look-out, and he must suffer the 
consequences, even be they everlasting per- 
dition. The absolution, in that case, does 
not count at all.* 

** But,” thinks the Rev. Dr. Stone, a 
little concerned about the assurance of 
his salvation, ‘‘if all the issues of eternal 
life are to turn on a question of my own 
consciousness, of which no one is to judge 





*“As the Church may sometimes err with respect to 
rsons, it may happen that such an one who shal! have 
een loosed in the eyes of the Church, may be bound be- 
fore God, and that he whom the Church shall have bound 
may be loosed when he shall appear before Him who 
knoweth all things.” Pope Innocent III., Epistle ii., 
quoted in Bungener’s “‘ History of the Council of Trent.” 
We beg pardon for citing the language of a pope as an 
authority, since it is recognized on all hands that hardly 
anything is more unauthorized and fallible than the say- 
ings of a pope, ——s only on those occasions when 
he speaks ex cathedra—and precisely when that is, no 
mortal can tell with certainty. 

Let us try what a cardinal will say: “* Without a deep 
and earnest grief, and a determination not to sin again, 
no absolution of the priest has the slightest worth or 
avail in the sight of God; on the contrary, any one who 
asks or obtains absolution, without that sorrow, instead of 
thereby obtaining forgiveness of his sins, commits an 
enormous sacrilege, and adds to the weight of his guilt, 
and goes away from the feet of his confessor still more 
heavily laden than when he —— him.” Wiseman 
on the Doctrines of the Church, vol. ii., p. 10. 

There would seem to be nearly the same amount and 
quality of comfort for tender consciences, and “ assur- 
ance of salvation *’ here, as may be found (for example) 
in *‘ Edwards on the Affections.’ 
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ut myself, I do not see how I am so 
much better off on the point of assurance 
than when I was a Protestant, and had 
the distinct, undoubted promise of the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself of salvation on condi- 
tion of repentance and faith.’’ We feel for 
the honest man’s disappointment, but can 
only recommend to him, in his present 
situation, to carry his trouble to his new 
advisers. ‘The best advice they can give 
him will perhaps be that which certain 
other high ecclesiastics, of unquestionable 
regularity of succession and validity of or- 
dination once gave to a distressed inquirer— 
‘What is that to us? see thou to that!” 

It begins to look extremely doubtful 
whether we shall be able to get the Rev. 
James Kent Stone to heaven at all, on this 
course, notwithstanding he has come so far 
out of his way to make absolutely sure of 
it. But supposing all these difficulties ob- 
viated, and that by a special revelation (it 
is impossible to conceive of any other means 
of coming at it) he discovers that his bap- 
tism and contrition and confession are all 
right, and furthermore that the priest has 
had the necessary “‘ intention ’’ in pronounc- 
ing the absolution, and supposing a number 
of other uncertainties incident to this way 
of salvation, but which we have no time to 
attend to, to be entirely obviated, how 
happy he must be, post tot discrimina 
tutus, assured of the forgiveness of all his 
sins, and how delightful the prospect set 
before him— 

‘* Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight!” 


Alas, no! If the Rev. Dr. Stone has any 
idea as this, it is only a remnant of the 
crude notions which he picked up in the 
days of his heresy, by the private interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. Let-him now un- 
derstand that it 1s damnable error to hold 
**that when God forgives sins he always re- 
mits the whole punishment of them.’’* The 
eternal punishment, indeed, is remitted ; but 
the temporal punishment which remains to 
be executed may reach so far into the world 
to come that it is impossible to predict the 
end of it. In fact, the characteristic vague- 
ness in which all the most important matters 
that pertain to one’s salvation are studiously 
involved in the Roman Catholic Church is 
remarkably illustrated in this matter of pur- 
gatorial torment. Thenature of it is doubt- 
ful. The majority of theologians hold that 
it is effected by means of literal, material 
fire—but that is only ‘‘a pious opinion,” 





*Concil, Trident., Sess. xiv., Can. 12, See also Sess, vi., 
Can. 30. 
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and will not be known for certain until the 
next time the pope speaks “out of his 
chair.”’ The degree of it is doubtful. St. 
Thomas Aquinas thinks that it exceeds any 
pain known in his life; Bonaventura and 
Bellarmine guess that the greatest pains in 
purgatory are greater than the greatest in 
the world ; but they are inclined to think 
that the least of the pains is not greater 
than the greatest in this world.* But 
the duration of purgatorial torment is 
the most uncertain thing of all. Some 
think it will last only a little while; 
others that it will endure for yearsand ages. 
The Church either don’t know, or won’t tell. 
The most distinctly settled thing about the 
whole business seems to be this: that no one 
was ever yet known to be delivered from pur- 
gatory so long as there was any more money 
to be got out of his family by keeping him 
in. 
Is it not, now, rather a rough disappoint- 
ment to a man who has done so much, and 
travelled so far, on the promise of a clear and 
‘“ assured ” view of his future happiness, to 
bring him through all those perils to the top 
of his Mount Pisgah, and bid him look off 
on a—lake of fireand brimstone? We put 
it to the pope, in behalf of our deceived and 
injured fellow-citizen—is it the fair thing? 

Well, after all, ten thousand years of pur- 
gatory, more or less, will not so much mat- 
ter to our friend, so long as he is “ assured 
of his own salvation” from eternal perdition. 
Ay; there’s the rub. He is not assured. 
Supposing it is all right thus far, with his 
baptism and confirmation and penance 
(and we have not stated a half of the diffi- 
culties of this supposition), he is now indeed 
in a state of grace, and all his sins are for- 
given, albeit part of the punishment of them 
is liable still to be inflicted, in purgatory. If 
he dies now, happy man ! for (always suppos- 
ing as above) he is sure of being saved, sooner 
or later. But he has no certainty of remain- 
ing in this state of grace foran hour. And the 
Church (kind mother !) has provided for the 
security of her children by other sacraments, 
notably the sacrament ofthe Eucharist. Dr. 
Stone has undoubtedly, in his heretic days, 
read the sixth chapter of John, with the 
query, What if the Roman interpretation of 
these promises is the true one, and in order 
to have eternal life, I am required to eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the Son of Man, 
literally, in the transubstantiated bread 
and wine; and he now recalls the Lord’s 
promise, ‘‘if any man eat of this bread he 





* Dens, De Purgatorio. 
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shall live forever ? ’*—and he finds no small 
comfort init. It is not pleasant to discover, 
indeed, that the Church, even granting the 
interpretation of the passage, declares it of 
none effect, giving it to be understood that 
thousands upon thousands have eaten the 
veritable “ body and blood, soul and divin- 
ity” of the Lord, and gone, nevertheless, 
into eternal death. But yet your “anxious 
inquirer ” does seem to come nearer now to 
what he was looking for—a sacrament that 
shall do its saving work on him independ- 
ently of the presence of that, the necessity 
of which casts a doubt on all Protestant 
hopes—faith on the part of the partaker. 
This is the satisfaction of the doctrine of the 
opus operatum, that it makes the saving 
virtue of the sacrament to depend, not on 
what it is difficult for the recipient to ascer- 
tain—his own faith; but on what it is abso- 
lutely impossible for him to ascertain—the 
intention of the priest. And not this alone. 
Before the priest, even with the best of in- 
tentions, has any power to consecrate the 
bread, and transform it into “the body and 
blood, soul and divinity’’ of the Lord, he 
must have been ordained by a bishop who 
should, at the time of ordaining, have had 
“the intention of doing what the Church 
does,” and who in turn should have been or- 
dained with a good intention by another 
bishop with a good intention, and soon ad 
infinitum, or at least ad Petrwm. And when 
we bear in mind that the validity of the 
baptism of each of these depends just as 
absolutely on so many unknown and un- 
knowable,“intentions,” and that in case‘of the 
validity of their baptism, which is “the gate 
of the sacraments,” they were incapable of 
receiving ordination themselves, and so in- 
capable of conferring it, the chance of Dr. 
Stone’s ever getting a morsel of genuine, 
certainly attested “ body and blood, soul and 
divinity” between his lips, becomes, to a 
mathematical mind, infinitesimal. There 
have been cases of ecclesiastics who in their 
death-bed confessions have acknowledged 
the withholding of multitudes of “inten- 
tions.” Who can guess what multitudes 
besides have been withheld with never a 
confession, or with a confession which has 
never been heard of. But the wilful with- 
holding need not besupposed. “'The small- 
est mistake, even though made involuntari- 
ly, nullifies the whole act.”+ 





*John vi., 51; also 58. 

‘““Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
ternal life,” 

Ibid., vi., 54. 


+ Pope Innocent III., Ep. ix. ‘The Council of Florence 
had pronounced the same opinion. . . . Let an infidel 
ra dreamy priest baptize a child without having seri- 
ously the idea of baptizing it, that child, if he die, is lost; 
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The hope of salvation through the sacra- 
ments of the Church grows dimmer and 
dimmer. It is well for our neophyte to 
cast about him and see if there be found no 
adjuvants that may reinforce in some meas- 
ure that ‘assurance of his salvation,’’ to 
which the Holy Father has somewhat incon- 
siderately invited him. “It is a good and 
useful thing,” says the Council of Trent, 
‘*suppliantly to invoke the saints, and .. . 
to flee for refuge to their prayers, help and 
assistance.” It is commonly represented to 
Protestants that this a mere recommenda- 
tion, and that nobody is required to invoke 
the saints ; but Dr. Stone has by this time 
been long enough under discipline to have 
found out that this is nothing but a polite 
pretence, and to be convinced that if there 
is anything to be gained by saint-worship, 
he had better be about it, for ‘‘ help and 
assistance ’’ are what he is sadly in need of. 
But to which of the saints shall he take ref- 
uge? for there is an embarras de rich- 
esses here. As to some of them, there is a 
serious and painful uncertainty, as in the 
case of Mrs. Harris, as to whether there is 
‘‘any such a person.” As to others, there is 
a strong human probability that in the 
‘‘unpleasantness’’ that prevailed between 
heathen and Christian in the early times, they 
were on the wrongside. And in general, the 
Church fails to give certain assurance, as de 
fide, concerning them, that they are yet in 
@ position to act effectively as intercessors— 





let a bishop ordain a priest, without having actually and 
formally, from absence of mind or any other cause, the 
idea of conferring the priesthood, and behold, we have a 
priest who is not a priest, and those whom he shall baptize, 
marry or absolve, will not be baptized, married or ab- 
solved. ‘The pope himself, without suspecting it, might 
have been ordained in this manner; and as it is from 
him that everything flows, all the bishops of the Church 
might some day find themselves to be false bishops, and 
all the priests false priests, without there being any possi- 
bility of restoring the broken link.” Bungener, “ Hist. of 
the Council of Trent,” pp. 158, 159. The author evidently 
mistakes in making the validity of baptism to depend on 
priestly ordination. That alone of the sacraments is 
valid if administered (with intention) by a * Jew, pagan, 
or heretic.” 

Bungener need not have put the case hypothetically. 
Writing at the period of the Great Western Schism, 
“the papal secretary, Coluccio Salutato, paints in strong 
colors the universal uncertainty and anguish of con- 
science produced by the Schism, and his own conclusion 
as a Papalist is that as all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
derived from the pope, and as a pope invalidly elected 
cannot give what he does not himself possess, no bishops 
or priests ordained since the death of Gregory XI. could 
guarantee the validity of the sacraments they adminis- 
tered. It followed according to him, that any one who 
adored the Eucharist consecrated by a priest ordained in 
schism worshipped an idol. Such was the condition of 
Western Christendom.”—The Pope and the Council, by 
Janus, p. 240. ’ SS 

It is Tochtions, with reference to difficulties like these, 
that saving clauses are introduced into the utterances of 
the Church: ‘ Without the sacraments or the desire for 
them;” “ifany man wilfully separate from the com- 
munion of the Holy See,” etc. But if these clauses save 
the difficulties of the Church’s:doctrine, then they destroy 
the doctrine itself. If the good intentions of the penitent 
are what secure to him the grace of the sacraments, then 
that grace does not depend on the intention of the priest; 
and the provision which so many souls are yearning for, of 
a through ticket to heaven that does not depend on their 
own interior character, is miserably cut off. 
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whether, in fact, they are not to this day 
roasting in purgatory, and in sorer need of 
our intercession than we of theirs. The 
Church, we say, has not pronounced assured- 
ly and de fide on this point ; and what Dr. 
Stone is invited to by the Holy Father, and 
what doubtless he means to get, is assurance, 
not “ pious opinion.” 

It will be ‘‘ safer ” for Dr. Stone “‘ to seek 
salvation through the Virgin Mary” than 
directly from Jesus. So at least he is taught 
in books authorized and indorsed by the 
Church. But thisisavery slender gain, for 
the same books assure him that without the 
intercession of Mary there is no safety at all— 
that “ the intercession is not only useful but 
necessary ”’—that ‘‘ to no one is the door of 
salvation open except through her ”—that 
“our salvation is in her hands”—that 
“Mary is the hope of our salvation ;”* so 
that the amount of this assurance (if one 
could be assured of its authority) is only 
this, that it is better than nothing at all. 





CHRISTIAN TEACHERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Il. 


BY REV. F. H. WOODS, B.D. 
From The Thinker (New York), December, 1894. 


It is proposed, in this second paper, to 
speak of Kingsley’s attitude to two great 
questions of his day, the one religious and 
the other social—the Tractarian movement 
and the elevation of the poor. ; 

Of the first it may be said, broadly, that 
his attitude was generally unsympathetic 
and often antagonistic. ‘The position ofthe 
new High Church party was, in his opinion, 
altogether illogical. Had its members been 
really consistent, they would have followed 
their leader Newman, and gone off to Rome. 
In his eyes the Reformation was the glori- 
ous dawn of liberty and independence, the 
death-blow of Medizvalism and superstition, 
the making of the English character. Trac- 





* See “‘ The Glories of Mary,” by St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
approved by John, Archbishop of New York; chapter v., 
on ** the need we have of the intercession of Mary for 
our salvation.” It has been certified by the pope in 
the act of canonization that the writings of St. Alphon- 
sus contain nothing worthy of censure. But as it is, 
4 to this present writing, impossible to say certainly 
whether this was one of the pope’s infallible utterances 
or one of his fallible ones—there we are again, in‘'an 
uncertainty. 

For a full collection of authorized Roman Catholic 
teachings, to the effect that “it is impossible for any to 
be saved who turn away from Mary, or is Gerennated. b 
her,” seé Pusey’s Eirenicon. p.99, seqq.—-bearing in mind, 
however, the claim of the defenders of the Roman Catho- 
lic system, that their Church is not to be considered re- 
sponsible for its own authorized teachings. 
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tarianism, therefore, so far as it was anything 
more than an affectation, was a purely retro- 
grade movement. And thus thinking, he 
did not pause to inquire seriously how far 
Catholicity, either in outward form or in in- 
ward spirit, had really survived the politica) 
and liturgical changes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, he argued very much as 
though the English Church had derived its 
very life and existence from certain Acts of 
Uniformity based on the authority of king 
and Parliament. 

This abhorrence of Romanism, and there- 
fore of Ritualism, shows itself in most of 
Kingsley’s books. What inspired Hypatia 
was not merely a wish to take an impartial 
review of a portion of ancient history, but 
he sought to justify his detestation of mo- 
nasticism as a violation of nature, and to show 
the danger of ecclesiasticism when it sets 
dogma above life, and lends itself to personal 
ambition. In his hands the cynic Raphael 
Aben Ezra becomes a far finer character 
than the rigidly orthodox St. Cyril. We 
may feel a just reverence for Kingsley’s ideals 
of character, we may admire the gentle 
saintliness of Hypatia, and be thoroughly 
ashamed at the treatment she received from 
Christian monks, and yet think that our 
author has not done full justice tothe Alex- 
andrian bishop. History was, in fact, never 
Kingsley’s strong point. His work as Pro- 
fessor of History at Cambridge has generally 
been pronounced something very like a fail- 
ure. The reason seems to be that his own 
moral enthusiasm more or less warped his 
judgment. He saw both facts and characters 
in too strong contrasts of light and shade. He 
did not possess that delicate power of per- 
ception which enables an historian to esti- 
mate exactly the mixed motives and com- 
plicated characters of human life. 

In Westward Ho! Kingsleyattacks mainly 
another phase of Romanism—its duplicity 
and want of common humanity. The greed 
and cruelty of the Spaniards, as shown es- 
pecially in the Inquisition, were only possible 
because they had sold their consciences to 
another, and could deceive themselves into 
thinking that in seeking their own selfish 
ends they were doing a holy work. It was 
this, not nationality, which made the real 
difference between the English and the 
Spaniards. The Romano-English Eustace, 
influenced by the same love for the ‘‘ Rose 
of Torridge,”’ acted even more basely than 
the Romano-Spanish Don Guzman. Love 
certainly Kingsley would not call it. Ac- 
cording to him, the ascetic principle which 
gradually enslaved ‘‘ poor Eustace ” (for he 
is held up to our pity rather than our scorn) 
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destroys true love, and by destroying true 
love paves the way for grosser human pas- 
sions. This was, above all, Kingsley’s great 
indictment against monasticism. The beauty 
and nobleness of wedded love is his constant 
theme in all his books, as is brought 
out, for example, in such a character 
as Victoria. The self-sacrifice involved 
in giving even this up for the sake of 
devotion to some noble work was an 
ideal that seemed too unreal to such a lover 
of nature. And the danger of Ritualism, 
if it should prove to have any vitality at all, 
was that it might bring back again into the 
Church these inhuman, un-English, monas- 
tic doctrines. That it might, for example, 
make young clergy feel religious scruples 
about marriage, and through clerical celi- 
bacy bring about a hard, unnatural char- 
acter, or very possibly far worse moral evils. 
It should in all fairness be remembered that 
in the early days of Tractarianism there was 
afar greater tendency towards clerical celi- 
bacy than at present. 

Another objection to Tractarianism, in 
Kingsley’s view, was its effeminacy, and 
certainly, if the Ritualistic clergy of Kings- 
ley’s books were typical specimens of their 
kind, we can well understand his pitiful 
contempt for them. Take, for example, 
that feeble creature Luke Smith, who, as he 
confided to his blunt cousin Lancelot, ‘‘ was 
longing for rest in the cradle of his mother.” 
The best of them are clever impostors, or 
rather self-deceivers, like the Vicar of Upper 
Whitford. We cannot avoid some sort of pity 
for the poor wretch who, by his long Friday 
fast, had so weakened his moral fibre that 
he could not resist the temptation to a dia- 
bolical act of meanness, and afterwards had 
the mortification of seeing his quondam 
pupil and a sleek Jesuit priest heartily en- 
joying an excellent fish dinner. But as we 
read, we wonder whether Kingsley was never 
so fortunate as to meet a Ritualistic parson 
who was wanting neither in backbone nor in 
plain common sense; or whether, on the 
other hand, he could not rid himself of the 
belief that all Ritualists were, in fact, what, 
according to his principles, they ought logi- 
cally to have been. 

It is, however, right to bear in mind that 
a greater manliness of tone now prevails, not 
only among Ritualistic clergy, but the clergy 
In general, and it is more than probable that 
this has been due in a measure to Kingsley’s 
books. Even Kingsley himself very much 
modified his general opinion of the move- 
ment,though somewhat loath to acknowledge 
it. In his preface to the fourth edition of 
Yeast, headmits that Tractarianism, or Neo- 





Anglicanism, as he calls it, had donea real 
work, chiefly through the influence of New- 
man. 

“But there is another cause for the im- 
proved tone of the landlord class, and of the 
young men of what is commonly called the 
aristocracy; and that is a growing moral 
earnestness, which isin great part owing 
(that justice may be done on all sides) to the 
Anglican movement. How much soever 
Neo-Anglicanism may have failed as an ec- 
clesiastical or theological system ; how much 
soever it may have proved itself, both by the 
national dislike of it and by the defection 
of all its master-minds, to be radically un- 
English, it has at least awakened hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of cultivated men and 
women to ask themselves whether God sent 
them into the world merely to eat, drink, 
and be merry, and to have their souls saved 
on the Spurgeon method, after they die ; 
and has taught them an answer to that 
question not unworthy of English Christians. 

“The Anglican movement, when it dies 
out, will leave behind at least a legacy of 
grand old authors disinterred, of art, of 
music, of churches too, schools, cottages, 
and charitable institutions, which will form 
so many centres of future civilization, and 
will entitle it to the respect, if not to the al- 
legiance, of the future generation. And 
more than this—it has sown in the hearts of 
young gentlemen and young ladies seed 
which will not perish, which, though it may 
develp into forms little expected by those 
who sowed it, will develop at least into a 
virtue more stately and reverent, more 
chivalrous and self-sacrificing, more genial 
and human, than can be learnt from that 
religion of the Stock Exchange which reigned 
triumphant—for a year and a day—in the 
popular pulpits. 

**T have said that Neo-Anglicanism has 
proved a failure, as seventeenth-century An- 
glicanism did.. . . Is itso great asin,to have 
been dazzled by the splendor of an impossible 
ideal? Is itso great asin, to have had cour- 
age and conduct enough to attempt the en- 
forcing of that ideal in the face of the prej- 
udices of a whole nation? If that ideal was 
too narrow for the English nation, and for 
the modern needs of mankind, is that either 
so great a sin? Are other extant ideals, 
then, so comprehensive ? Does Mr. Spur- 
geon, then, take so much broader or nobler 
views of the capacities and destinies of his 
race than that great genius, John Henry 
Newman? Ifthe world cannot answer that 
question now, it will answer it promptly 
enough in another five and twenty years. 
And, meanwhile, let not that party and that 
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system which has conquered boast itself too 
loudly. Let it take warning by the Whigs; 
and suspect (as many a looker-on more than 
suspects) that its triumph may be, as with 
the Whigs, its ruin; and having done the 
work for which it was sent into the world, 
there may only remain for it to decay and 
die. And die it surely will, if (as seems too 
probable) there succeeds to this late thirty 
years of peace a thirty years of storm.”’ 

Some parts of this quotation may now pro- 
voke asmile. The movement in question 
has proved to have a greater vitality than 
Kingsley dreamed of. And this vitality is 
partly due to the fact that the ideals spoken 
of were not so impossible after all, but partly 
also, no doubt, to the fact that it has lost 
much of that narrowness of which Kingsley 
complained, and has adapted itself more 
closely to the modern needs of mankind. 

In considering Kingsley’s attitude to- 
wards the social questions of his time, we 
have to deal with the most lovable side of 
his character. The sufferings of the lower 
classes appealed especially to his heroic 
nature. As a boy he had witnessed the 
Bristol riots, and the sight of the conflag- 
rations left an impression which he never 
forgot. In Alton Locke we see the deep 
sympathy he showed with a movement 
which aimed, even though by violent 
methods, at removing real wrongs. But 
he also felt as deep a sympathy with the 
wretched condition of the agricultural 
laborer. He knew that underneath what 
appeared to be stolid indifference there 
was a deeply rooted jealously of the well- 
to-do. For this discontent the squires and 
the parsons were, in his opinion, mainly re- 
sponsible—the squires, because they thought 
far too much of their own rights and their 
own comforts, and took very little real in- 
terest in the poor as fellow-creatures who 
had, or should have had, the same higher 
interests as themselves; the parsons, be- 
cause they identified themselves too much 
with the squires, and knew far too little of 
the real wants and feelings of the poor. 

It was otherwise with the Dissenting 
preachers, who from their lower social posi- 
tion were men far more in touch with their 
poorer neighbors. When Squire Laving- 
ton died, the Rev. O’Blareaway took for his 
sermon the stock test, Job xxix. 11, etc., 
**When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me; and when the eye saw me, it gave 
witness to me: because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him,” etc. But the 
Baptist minister descanted on the eleventh 
and twelfth verses of Ps. xlix., “They 
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fancy that their houses shall endure for 
ever, and call their lands after their own 
names. Yet man being in honor hath no 
understanding, but is compared to the 
beasts that perish.” 

There is no doubt that Squire Lavington 
represented a type which is becoming com- 
paratively rare, and Kingsley himself was 
delighted to admit this, as we see from the 
quotation given above, and it is only fair to 
believe that we are in some measure in- 
debted to Yeast for the gradual extinction 
of the type. This book was written to 
rouse county squires to a sense of their 
obligations, and to stir up the comfortable 
classes generally to think and feel, and, 
what was even more important as a first 
step, to get them to know the poor. They 
had as yet very little idea of the sort of 
lives the poor were living physically, 
morally, religiously, or the real causes of 
their wretchedness. These were ignorance, 
filth, a slavish dependence on the casual 
bounty of the rich, and, above all, as a 
consequence of these, hopelessness and gross 
immorality. And this last, again, was in 
too many cases directly fostered by the bad 
example of those who had not the same dif- 
ficulties or the same temptations. 

The remedy for this state of things lay 
partly with the clergy. Their main func- 
tion was not to do the work of moral police- 
men, to be forever rating the poor for faults 
which in the existing state of things were 
too often almost inevitable, but to dwell 
more on the love of God, to give hope and 
encouragement. He bitterly complained 
that the gospel, as generally preached to 
the poor, was too often no gospel at all, 
but a message of wrath. 

Not that Kingsley supposed that preach- 
ing alone or visiting alone would really 
raise the poor out of the slough. These 
must go hand-in-hand with solid reforms. 
There were two especially to which he at- 
tached the greatest importance. (1) Sani- 
tary improvements. We are told that 
Kingsley was once visiting a sick person, 
who was lying in a close, unventilated 
room. Before commencing his ministra- 
tions, he pulled out a gimlet from his 
pocket, and bored a hole by the side of the 
bed. The backwardness of local authori- 
ties in undertaking sanitary measures was 
a great source of annoyance. The short- 
sightedness and dilatoriness shown in this 
respect in Two Years Ago are a reflection 
of Kingsley’s own experience. He was 
constantly at war against the paralyzing 
fatalism of the poor. He was forever pro- 
testing against a doctrine which expected 
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God to do for us what we can and ought to 
do for ourselves. He would have reversed 
the order of the advice given by the Son of 
Sirach.* He would have said, ‘Send for 
the physician first ; do all you can to cure, 
and better still to prevent, disease; and 
then pray that your efforts may prove suc- 
cessful. Don’t pray first, as though that 
were the regular and proper means of cur- 
ing illness, and then send for the physician 
as a sort of afterthought, because they 
sometimes have good success.” 

(2) Kingsley was equally urgent on the 
necessity of fostering a healthy manliness 
among the poor. This was to be done by 
a strict application of the Poor Law. After 
all that has been said and written lately on 
the inhumanity of the workhouse system, 
his enthusiasm for this much-abused law 
reads rather curiously. But was he not 
right, after all? He felt the stern necessity 
of teaching the poor to be self-dependent. 
He had a rooted dislike to all doles, whether 
they were the occasional sixpences of the 
well-meaning charitable young lady, or the 
miserable pittances of outdoor relief which 
are regularly distributed in some unions to 
those who have reached a certain age. The 
modern doctrine that the poor have to this 
extent a right to be supported by the rich, 
would have been intolerable to him, as 
destroying self-respect, and removing all 
inducement to thrift and industry. And 
he rightly looked upon these qualities, not 
merely as having a financial and economic 
value, but as absolutely necessary to happi- 
ness and character. 

It is true, of course, that the economic 
conditions of village life are undergoing a 
greatchange. The introduction of machine- 
ry, by its saving of labor, is throwing 
more and more men and boys out of work, 
especially in the winter months. Though 
wages are higher, it is far more difficult, in 
some cases impossible, to provide, without 
help, for old age. The higher standard of 
solid comfort, too, among the poor, in such 
things as food, clothing, and, above all, 
housing, which is surely a thing to be 
thankful for, is working in the same direc- 
tion. It is obvious that the problem is be- 
coming far more complicated in these and 
other ways than it was thirty years ago. 
But for all that, Kingsley’s objections in 
regard to a regular system of outdoor re- 
lief, or of indiscriminate charity, are as 
strong now as ever. A new remedy will 
have to be devised to meet new difficulties, 
but none can ever be satisfactory which in- 
volves a serious relaxation of the Poor Law. 
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Some of Kingsley’s aims for promoting 
the welfare of the poor have now become 
hackneyed enough. But we must remem- 
ber that they were far from hackneyed not 
sO many years ago, and many kind-hearted 
workers among the poor have still to learn 
them. Kingsley was himself one of the 
first pioneers of a great movement which is 
even now only just begun. If Englishmen 
as a whole are to become a healthy and 
manly Christian nation, it will be by the 
patient exercise of that noble English hero- 
ism which Kingsley made it his life’s work 
to enforce. If we think his notion of an 
English hero too ideal, let us at least realize 
that he has honestly set before us what he 
found possible in himself. Whatever else 
Charles Kingsley may have done, he has, 
by his simple, unaffected manly life, con- 
ferred a permanent benefit on English 
character. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES AN- 
THONY FROUDE.* 


BY THE LATE MRS, ALEXANDER IRELAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE “LIFE OF JANE 


WELSH CARLYLE.” 
From The Contemporary Review (London), January, 1895. 


Ir was on October 1, 1889, that I 
went down by Mr. Froude’s invitation to 
spend a few days at his country-house, the 
Molt, Salcombe, near Kingsbridge. It had 
been proposed to me to write a memoir of 
Mrs. Carlyle, and I felt that no step could 
be taken without my consulting Mr. 
Froude, who, as executor, had it in his 
power either to encourage my undertaking, 
or to show me plainly that the thing had 
better not be done, or not done by me. I 
left Paddington Station at nine on a lovely 
day, and arrived at the little station of 
Kingsbridge about five ; then had a drive 
of about seventeen miles to the Molt. The 
country was exquisite ; but darkness crept 
on long beforeI heard the gravel under the 
wheels, and found myself at the door of the 
Molt. I was ushered into the drawing- 
room, where were two young ladies, the 
daughters of Mr. Froude. The room 
struck me as very quaint and pretty, 
antique and tasteful. 1 was cordially wel- 
comed, and was just enjoying a cup of tea, 
when Mr. Froude came into the room. A 
fine man, above the ordinary height, and 
with a certain stateliness of aspect, younger- 
looking than I had expected. He must have 
been about seventy; well knit, but slender; 
a fine head and brow, with abundant gray, 





* Ecclus, xxxviii. 9-14. 
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not white, hair; handsome eyes, brown and 
well opened, with a certain scrutiny or 
watchfulness in their regard—eyes which 
look you well and searchingly in the face, 
but where you might come to see now and 
then a dreamy and far-off softness, telling 
of thoughts far from present surroundings 
and present companionship. The eyes did 
not reassure me at that first interview, 
though they attracted me strangely. The 
upper part of the face undeniably hand- 
some and striking, but on the mouth sat a 
mocking bitterness, or—so it seemed to me 
—a sense of having weighed all things, all 
persons, all books, all creeds, and all the 
world has to give, and having found every- 
thing wanting in some essential point; a 
bitterness, hardly a joylessness, but an ab- 
sence of sunshine in the lower part of the 
face. Asmile without much geniality, with 
rather a mocking causticity, sometimes 
seen ; and the facial lines are austere, self- 
contained, and marked. Laughter with- 
out mirth—I would not like to say without 
kindness—but Froude’s kindness always 
appeared to me in much quieter demonstra- 
tions. His manners struck me as particu- 
larly fine and courteous ; but if one was of 
a timid nature, one need only look in his 
face and fear. By-and-by we assembled 
for dinner, and he gave me his arm. 

The talk fell upon “growing old,” and 
Froude asked me how J felt about it. I 
said I thought it a happy thing. 

“ How so?” asked Froude, sharply. 

“For one thing,” I said, “so much less 
makes us happy. We expect less of life.” 

“Oh, as to that, one learns to expect 
nothing,” he said bitterly ; “in youth one 
had ideas of splendid possibilities, of all 
sorts of reforms, and good deeds, and so on 
—one intended to set the whole universe 
straight, to do wonderful things ; but one 
soon finds it all hopeless—that there’s noth- 
ing whatever to be done. And one gives 
it all up, and just goes on like other people; 
but I don’t see that one is much the hap- 
pter for it.” 

On the table before us were some 
macaroons, the ordinary kind. Froude 
pointed to them and said : 

“ Now, Mrs. Ireland, ’m going to ask 
you a question I’ve asked every guest who 
has visited me for the last ten years. Why 
is it that those biscuits always have three 
almonds on the top—always in the same 
position? You find these biscuits all over 
Europe and America, and elsewhere, but I 
never see them without the three almonds on 
the top. What do you suppose is the 
meaning of it?” 
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I laughed, and said : “ Well, Mr. Froude, 
I shouldn’t think there is any meaning 
whatever.” 

“The only rational reply I ever had,” 
said Froude. 

“But I don’t think it a very rational 
question, father,” said Miss Froude. 

“ Yes,” he said, “it’s a very good question 
for the people who think they know every- 
thing,” and he looked severely at me for a 
single moment. 

After coffee we talked again. He said 
Carlyle was fond of saying exactly what 
he thought of people, and never fancied it 
could hurt them. Naturally much pain 
was given when these utterances were pub- 
lished, and came to people in that cold, 
fixed form, and without the great guffaws 
of laughter which took off much of their 
harshness when said. 

“There was Mrs. Procter,” said Froude ; 
“TI believe I grieved her very much in the 
publishing of the ‘Reminiscences.’ She 
never forgave me. It was that word ‘men- 
agerie,’ as applied to her mother’s house, 
that did the mischief.” 

I laughed, and added, “ But it was such 
a capital word,” and he laughed again. 

“Carlyle,” said he, “simply saw things 
and people as they were, and so did Mrs. 
Carlyle. She had a description in one of 
her letters of Browning, which would have 
driven the poet wild, and I asked Carlyle, 
on one occasion, if I should publish it, and 
he said, ‘Aye! aye! why not? It cannot 
do the man any harm to know what a sen- 
sible woman thought of him.’ But,” added 
Froude, with a keen look at me, “you see 
I didw’t publish it !” 

“Carlyle disliked Wordsworth,” said 
Froude. “He said Wordsworth was al- 
ways looking at people as through the 
wrong end of a powerful telescope, seeing 
them clearly, but exceedingly small—ex- 
actly as Carlyle sometimes did himself, and 
Mrs. Carlyle too.” 

Froude showed great kindliness, but lit- 
tle demonstration, to his immediate circle, 
so far as I observed. 

In a conversation at breakfast he said he 
would always rather have people separate- 
ly than together. 

“In a committee, for instance,” said he, 
“you get the united folly and not the uni- 
ted wisdom of the whole.” 

On this day I was asked to make one of 
a party for a boating expedition. Mr. 
Froude’s son had already started in a tiny 
skiff, and we were to go in a rather larger 
boat, accompanied by three sailors. ‘The 
morning was bright, with a fierce wind and 
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dark blue sky, with white clouds here and 
there. 

We walked through the pretty grounds 
to the private landing-stage, the party con- 
sisting merely of Froude, his elder daugh- 
ter and myself. The young lady spoke 
somewhat apologetically as to the wild 
look of the sea, her father’s love of danger, 
her hope that I would not feel myself com- 
pelled to go, etc. But I was in no mood to 
manufacture fears, and felt none. The 
arrangement in the boat was that Miss 
Froude sat amidships, facing the rudder 
end, where I sat beside her father. The 
three men disposed themselves at the stern 
end of the boat. There was a mast, but 
no canvass hoisted; the wind and tide 
were both against us, and it was slow 
work for the strong men to pull against 
both, and thus we slowly made our way 
past Salcombe, and towards Kingsbridge, 
with a sense of labored strain in our prog- 
ress, and an indescribable vividness of 
color in sea, land, and sky all around. I 
sat in the stern of the boat, Mr. Froude 
holding the tiller-ropes in his hand. He 
talked to me, but we sat apart, so far as 
the narrow dimensions of the craft per- 
mitted. I sat somewhat sideways, not to 
incommode him, and steadied myself by 
holding to an iron hook which was near my 
hand. Froude’s conversation was memora- 
ble. Once or twice we saw the little skiff 
with young Froude, but we never remained 
beside it more thana few moments. After 
a couple of hours or so the order was given 
to go homeward, and a large sail was hoisted. 
Now, with wind and tide in our favor, and, 
the latter beginning to blow most violent- 
ly, we literally flew along the water. The 
sensation was overpowering, exhilarating, 
and deeply exciting. I sat very still, but 
the sight of the glittering water, over 
which we passed with such breathless 
rapidity, the desperate sense of having Jet 
go of any slight hold we possessed of the 
elements, caused me for some moments to 
close my eyes. 

There was a whistling, keen cry in the 
wind, and we were hurried along by sheer 
force of the current of air and water. 
Opening my eyes, I was suddenly aware of 
a change in the scene. An ominous black- 
ness lay on the water immediately around 
our little boat. The sun still shone at a 
distance, but we seemed in night. The 
cry of the wind wasraised to a wild shriek, 
the water rose tumultuously, the fierce gale 
came down one of those “chines,” as the 
Devonshire folk call them—one of those 
narrow clefts between two hills. Thesky, 


too, had changed ; the sail almost struck 
the water; rain and sleet fell abundantly. 

Just before this change of weather, I had 
been saying to Mr. Froude : “ Ishall never 
believe that I have been here—it is all like 
a dream to me—this experience.” And my 
companion had said: “You are like the 
lady who saw a ghost in her dream and 
would not believe in it. Shall I grasp 
your arm and leave a black mark as a sign— 
or is there any other way?” 

His dark eyes were very close to me, 
and I added nervously : “Oh, I am only 
joking.” 

“ But,” he continued, “will nothing re- 
main to you of these sights and impressions 
after you leave us?” 

“To me,” I said, “all will remain; but I 
despair of ever conveying any true impres- 
sion to another.” 

He made no reply. The “squall” re- 
peated itself furiously, and we shipped a 
good deal of water, the sail again dipping 
terribly. The little craft could not be 
righted. Froude, who still held the tiller- 
ropes, said, with what seemed to me a 
sardonic smile, and perfectly unmoved : 

“ Are you afraid?” He spoke loudly, 
for the roar of the elements made it need- 
ful. 

I met his look, and said quietly : “ Not 
in the least !” on which he turned his head 
from me. 

The storm now grew more violent. Miss 
Froude, who was self-possessed, but very 
pale, said, so as to be heard : 

“JT think we are in danger, father.” 
To which the reply, given without a tinge 
of emotion, was : 

“Very likely.” ‘ 

It flashed through my mind with the 
strange rapidity that is born of such mo- 
ments, that a near possibility lay at hand 
of our all being drowned—since the cap- 
sizing of a pleasure-boat in deep waters 
has often led to such an end. I saw, 
in my mind’s eye, the submerging of that 
little unmanageable craft. I thought: 
Here is Mr. Froude seventy years of 
age—myself fifty—he not longing to live 
—TI not longing to live. Hitherto I had 
been careful notto touch him, but with 
the violent movement of the boat I felt 
an inclination to catch at his arm, but 
did not. “Still,” thought I, “if we drown 
it will be together ;” and conscious myself 
of entire physical disability, it might, after 
all, have been that we should have clung to- 
gether in that supreme moment. It takes 
me more time to write this than was 
allowed for the thoughts to flash through 
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my mind. For again Froude’s voice said, 
close to my ear: 

“Are you ready ?” 

And something nerved me up to add dis- 
tinctly : 

“ Quite ready. The place, and the hour, 
and the company will do very well, if it is 
to be now and here!” 

“ Well,” said he dreamily, “if ’tis not 
now ‘tis yet to come—the readiness is 
all—” 

And almost as soon as the words were 
spoken the boat righted, the stress of the 
storm abated, and we got under shelter of 
some rocks. 

Then Froude said coldly : “ Don’t trust 
to first impressions, Mrs. Ireland!” And 
he gave me one of his unfavorable, search- 
ing looks. 

The men pulled the boat up into a little 
cove, and we got out while they put all to 
rights as well as they could. 

No emotion whatever was expressed on 
any side, but one of the men looked pale. 
We again took our seats in the boat and 
made for the landing-place, On the home- 
ward sailing, in calm and sunless water, 
Froude said to me: 

“You are not afraid of the sea? I had 
an American gentleman of some note here 
with me lately, and took him out, and we 
had a bit of a squall; and this man turned 
positively green with fear.” 

“He was probably seasick,” said I. 

“Oh, dear no!” said Froude emphati- 
cally; “he was in a rage to think that 
such an important person as himself was 
like to meet his death in our wretched mud- 
puddle! It was simply a contemptible 
consciousness of self that made him green.” 

The conversation, on this boating expedi- 
tion, had turned much upon Arthur Hugh 
Clough, towards whom Froude evidently 
felt great affection. Indeed, he spoke of 
him with real tenderness and extreme ad- 
miration. 

“Poor Clough!” he said, “his heart 
was pretty well worn out; he could not 
have lived any longer, and never would 
have done any more. His was a fine, 
spiritual nature, with the highest ideals, the 
deepest conscientiousness.” 

Froude spoke much and kindly of Mat- 
thew Arnold, but contrasted him, in many 
points, with Clough. 

“ Mat Arnold,” he said, “had a useful 
sort of working conscience, and plenty of 
smartness— but ” and the speaker’s 
eyes became thoughtful and dreamy, and he 
relapsed into silence. He was often silent 
after touching on any theme which warmed 
him. 
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A slight but significant trait marked our 
disembarking after the squall at sea. 
Froude stooped and gathered a flower, a 
common pink thing, called, I believe “sea- 
thrift,” or “sea-pink,” and gave it me, 
with some trifling remark. The matter 
was only noticeable as occurring after such 
very near risk of none of the party gather- 
ing flowers on “this earthly ball” any 
more. 

On a subsequent day Froude gave mea 
curious account of the first time he had met 
Swinburne—at a dinner, where Matthew 
Arnold, Ruskin, Lord Houghton, and other 
literary men were present. Swinburne 
must have been little more than a boy at 
the time. 

After dinner, suddenly the door opened, 
and a little figure appeared—a “ boy-man” 
—and, bounding past the guests, stood 
upon an ottoman, so that he could well be 
seen. 

“The lad began spouting some of his 
most outrageous poems,” said Froude, 
“some of his very worst/” And the nar- 
rator smiled bitterly, continuing: “ We all 
sat in amazement till he finished, when 
Ruskin, making his way through the com- 
pany, hurried up, and took Swinburne 
fairly in his arms, saying, “ How beautiful! 
how divinely beautiful !” 

Swinburne, it will be remembered, was, 
at this time, little more than a boy. 

* _*® * * * 

Words of mine cannot describe the ex- 
traordinary beauty of this place, “The 
Molt,” as it appeared to me. Sitting at 
my bedroom window, I felt I could cast a 
pebble into the deep blue sea far below. 

Between the house and the sea lie 
grounds with sloping velvet lawns, close 
cut and deep in tint; here and there 
spreading cedar-trees, the ilex, the acacia. 
On the walls of the house the wisteria, 
which, however, was not in blossom at the 
time of my visit ; but the Gloire de Dijon 
roses hung their fragrant blooms, the helio- 
trope grew like a tree, and one whole wing 
was loaded with great fragrant magnolia 
blooms. Winding paths led gradually 
down to the landing-stage, past an orange 
garden and many plots of almost tropical 
vegetation, A low, gray stone wall 
bounded the pleasure grounds, and over it 
the Pampas-grass drooped its heavy heads 
nearly into the sea beneath. The house 
itself, large, low, rambling, seems cut out 
of the living rock, which towers behind it, 
and is crowned with trees and greenery. 
The deep purple of the sky reminded me of 
Italy ; the incessant murmur of the sea 
down below gave me a sense of sadness and 
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of peace. Isat one morning on a garden 
seat on the terrace overlooking the sloping 
lawn, with all the marvellous beauty of the 
place imprinting itself unalterably on my 
mind. breakfast was over, and the free- 
dom of an English country-house gave me 
the opportunity of quiet thought for a while. 
By-and-by the French window of Froude’s 
study was pushed open from within, and he 
walked towards me. It was with a decid- 
edly disparaging and doubtful air that he 
approached me on the occasion I have al- 
luded to. His step left the crisp white 
gravel, and fell on the deep, close turf on 
which my seat was placed. I said: 

“T shall always be so glad I came here.” 

“That is what you feel now,” he answered 
pointedly ; “better wait and see what you 
have to report in a few days!” 

I looked up and met what I thought a 
satirical smile—it was rather gruesome. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Froude,” I said, and he laughed outright. 

“ As to that,” he continued, “you see I 
am trying to make myself agreeable at 
present, and so, I suppose, are you? Later 
on—well—one can’t tell.” And he laughed 
again. 

In our conversation on the subject of Mrs. 
Carlyle, Froude questioned me with a per- 
tinacity and a searching intensity tolerably 
hard to bear. I, knowing what I had any 
chance of knowing of this woman’s life as 
closely as my own, bore patiently the al- 
most intolerable ordeal, answering quietly 
and in as few words as I could. 

At length he said, looking keenly down 
at me: 

“Ah—you are not very easy to catch— 
but who was ‘Cuittickins’?” (Alluded to 
in several of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters.) 

“That was Bishop Terrot,” I replied, 
“Episcopalian bishop in Edinburgh.” 

“ Ah,” said Froude sharply, “ but why 
“ Cuittickins’??” 

These I explained to be the tight-buttoned 
gaiters worn by ecciesiastical dignitaries. 
My companion laughed heartily. 

On the same morning I said to him, as 
we sat in the study : 

“T have formed my own opinions of the 
character of Jane Welsh Carlyle—and no- 
thing can ater them.” 

“ T have no wish to alter them,” he said 
shortly. “Iam the last person to do so.” 

“With this view,” I said, “ Ihave brought 
with me a lecture written by me for the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of ’ 
and delivered quite three months since— 
and dated, as you see. This ismy bulwark 
of defence. For this lecture is the essence 





of my memoir—if I am to write one—and 
unless I am wrong in my facts, I shall in- 
corporate it intact in the more permanent 
form.” I then asked permission to read it 


.tohim. “It will give you less trouble,” 


said I, “ than deciphering my writing—and 
you must hear it, as, if the genuineness of 
my book is ever questioned, here is my 
reply.” 

Froude assented, and I commenced my 
hard task. He only stopped me once. It 
was where, in quoting Miss Jewsbury’s ac- 
count of the scene in St. George’s Hospital, 
I used her expression as to the sweet and 
smiling calm on the face of the dead woman. 
Here Froude made a quick action with his 
hand, and said : 

“That is wrong; I never saw a sterner 
face in my life.” The reading ended, I 
sat quietly, and Froude said: “Yes, you 
shall do the book. It wants a woman—and 
a wife—and a happy wife.” 

So the point was settled. 

Iremained some days after this at the 
Molt, and had much talk with Froude, 
whose speech was golden. In one of our 
earliest talks he said : 

“ And why do you want to meddle with 
biography ? Why can’t you be content to 
write three-volume novels?” 

“JT have no invention,” I said. 

“Then I suppose you can’t write that 
sort of ‘rot’ out of which Rider Haggard 
and such men make their thousands ?” 

“JT am not clever enough for that,” I re- 
plied. 

“That answer is disingenuous,” he said. 

“Well,” said I, “I don’t want to write 
those books.” 

“ That's better,” said Froude, and turned 
away. Butafterwards he renewed the sub- 
ject and said : “I am glad you don’t come 
to me saying you think you havea mission, 
of any kind, or want to remove a veil from 
the eyes of mistaken humanity on any sub- 
ject—or to do anything grand or philan- 
thropical—or that sort of idiotcy. Ihave 
heard so much of that kind of thing.” 

“Oh dear no!” I said. “I want to put 
a little money in my pocket. I have no 
other motive, and as a publisher asked for 
the book, I took the necessary steps. Noth- 
ing more.” 

“ That's well,” said Froude. 

It was a trial to me on several: occasions 
to find myself taking a hand at whist with 
Mr. Froude as my partner-——and evidently 
an accomplished player. I, only equal to 
what is called “family whist,” felt myself 
often at fault, on one occasion making a 
very decided and stupid blunder. I saw the 
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muscles of Mr. Froude’s face contract in- 
voluntarily. He was too well-bred to mani- 
fest a moment’s impatience. 

“T am sorry I made such a stupid mis- 
take,” said I, while,the cards were being 
dealt for the next hand. 

Then Froude spoke with some shyness: 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. Ireland! don’t talk 
like that. Never say you are in the wrong / 
Let all the rest of the world be wrong, but 
do you be in the right!” 

“Those are your tactics,” I said; “but 
you surely don’t expect me to carry them 
out?” 

He looked at me with some kindness in his 
eyes, I thought, and said: “No! not you, 
perhaps.” And the matter dropped. 

Speaking of Arthur Helps on one occa- 
sion, Froude said that when Helps first 
came to visit him, he said : 

“ Now, before we begin, let me ask you 
one question. Do you keep a diary?” 

“No,” said Froude, “and I never mean 
to!” 


“ All right,” said his guest. “Had you 


kept a diary, I would never have spoken a 
word in your presence.” 

I was impressed with a certain reticence 
observed by Mr. Froude in speaking of Mrs. 
Carlyle. We have it in her own letters that 
she must, at one time, have actually con- 


templated leaving him. And the idea must 
have been discussed in Froude’s presence. 
For he said to me that Carlyle had showed 
remarkable equanimity at the prospect— 
a prospect which might possibly be re- 
garded in the light of a half-jest (one of 
those jests, however, which have within 
a terrible grain of earnest). 

Carlyle had replied that he was very busy, 
full of work, and did not think, on the 
whole, that he should miss her very much! 

This proposal and this reply—were they 
pure jest, or half earnest—had, at any rate, 
caused keen pain to Mr. Froude, as was 
seen in his flashing eyes when he told the 
anecdote, and heard in the vibrations of a 
voice which bore a singular power of ex- 
pressing emotion, while an absolute immo- 
bility of other manifestation prevailed. 
He impressed me as an idealist of a very 
high order, and his truths lay oftentimes 
deeper than what we are pleased to term 
facts. He did not wish to tell the world 
more than it must inevitably know of the 
vie intime of the Carlyles. 

He withheld more than can ever now be 
known. 

But in forcing himself to the truthful 
and terrible pictures he has given the pub- 
lic, he at least protected these dear friends 
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from the utterly unscrupulous and mon- 
strous distortions that would certainly have 
been presented by some sensational writer 
or other, who, with half the truth and an 
unbridled realism, would have produced a 
portrait for the world to gape at and gaze 
at. The position was a hard one, but 
Froude never flinched. We have only to 
remember Mrs. Stowe’s theories about 
Byron and Lady Leigh to illustrate our 
meaning. 

Speaking of “humbug,” Froude said; 
“ Of course, there always must be humbug, 
while the world lasts.” 

“Yes,” I said, “there must be self- 
deceivers, at any rate, but not necessarily 
those who deliberately and knowingly wish 
to deceive others.” 

“Well,” he replied, “if the people first 
deceive themselves, they naturally take in 
others.” 

“ But,” said I, “there is surely a choice 
between the blindness of self-deception and 
the cold and calculated deception imposed 
upon the unwary?” 

And Froude laughed and said: “TI sup- 
pose there és a choice; but the clever de- 
ceivers have one merit, at least—they have 
an object in view—the others are generally 
such fools.” 

On one occasion the talk turned on 
Roman Catholicism—the priesthood. 

“JT don’t like them,” said Froude ; “ but 
perhaps you do.” 

“Not at all,” I answered. “I have no 
leaning that way.” 

“Ah! so you say,” said Froude, with a 
keen glance at me. “But I dare say they 
will make a convert of you yet.” 

And he laughed. 

“No,” I said sternly, “they never will.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say so,” was his 
rejoinder; “but I should enjoy it im- 
mensely if they did convert you, and then 
I should have a little talk with you on the 
subject.” 

One lovely afternoon, just before I left, 
we started on a walk—Miss Froude, Mr. 
Froude, and I—through what is called 
“The Earl’s Walk.” The pathway seems 
cut in the side of the rock overhanging the 
sea, the rocky sides clothed with greenery, 
while arching shrubs make almost a dark- 
ness broken only now and then by opener 
spaces; the sun shone in golden arrows 
here and there, and the deep murmur of the 
water below was never quite lost. Now 
and then camea vision of the whole scene— 
point and headland and bay, one after the 
other—very exquisite and harmonious. 

The talk was desultory. At a sudden 
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turn in the winding path we came on a 
party of six or seven pedestrians, ladies and 
gentlemen, headed by a lady, who, intro- 
ducing her friends and her husband, ex- 
pressed much disappointment at finding 
Mr. Froude bound for a walk, and not “ at 
home ” that particular afternoon. . 

“You see,” said she, “when one has 
friends down from town, one has but two 
attractions to offer—the fine scenery, and a 
call on Mr. Froude.” 

This speech was perhaps not altogether 
a wise one. But the company had driven 
some miles, and left their carriage at . 
and then walked some miles, and now found 
themselves within twenty minutes’ walk of 
their avowed object. They were doubtless 
literary people, too, an Oxford professor or 
so, and a recently returned Indian warrior, 
the names only heard by me and now for- 
gotten. But Froude could not be “lion- 
ized.” He was not a man to “show his 
paces.” He responded with perfect courtesy 
to the appeals made to him, and said 

uietly: 

“Tt’s rather unfortunate, but I wish to 
open this part of the country to my friend, 
Mrs. ——, and I must go a little further 
round the Point ; but my daughter will be 
delighted to go back with you to the Molt.” 
And, raising his.cap, he made his adieua. 

I had stood back, and now wondered if 
I should say, “Pray don’t consider me in 
the matter.” But instinct told me that 
such a speech would be ridiculous, and 
would expose me to a sharp and well-de- 
served “snub.” It was not I, essentially 
not J, who was being considered. Mr. 
Froude simply did not choose to be forced 
to entertain his friends’ friends. And he 
was right. So I held my peace. We 
walked along with very little conversation. 
But, on our return, the whole party were 
seated on the lawn, and footmen were 
bringing out afternoon tea, fruit, etc., and 
Iwent tomy own room. The visit was 
not a long one. 

The next day I left the Molt. 

But more than once I had occasion to see 
Mr. Froude at his house in Onslow Gardens, 
and had further opportunity of studying 
that deeply interesting personality. 

An awkward incident. marked one of 
these calls of mine. It happened that I 
had been at the Kensington Museum a few 
days before, examining Greek models, re- 
productions of various antique, and some- 
times not very attractive, classic torsos and 
casts of celebrated statues. 

Mr. Froude accompanied me on one oc- 
¢casion, and told me much about what in- 





terested him. Some weeks later, I had 
been at luncheon with him and his family 
in their own home, and, the meal over, the 
ladies had just bid me good-by, as I had 
some literary questions to ask of Mr. 
Froude. He and I were just adjourning to 
the library, when he stopped a moment, 
and, pointing out a bust on a bookcase, 
the centre of three full-sized and dignified 
representations in marble, he said : 

“T must not forget to show you the very 
latest addition to my treasures. What do 
you think of it?” 

I looked up, and, with my head full of 
the galleries and museums I had been vis- 
iting, said : 

“ It’s a very terrible head, and most re- 
pellent.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I agree with you. 
Now, who should you say it is?” 

I, being ignorant about these things, an- 
swered vaguely : 

“ Nero, perhaps, or one of the old Bor- 
gias ?” 

Mr. Froude laughed and said : 

“Try again ; you ought to know it.” 

“It’s a horrid-looking thing,” I said, 
“ whoever it is.” 

“ Atrocious/” said Mr. Froude emphati- 
cally. “Isit not? Well, I’m sorry, to say 
it’s a bust of myself, just presented to me 
by Sir Edgar Boehm. Very kind of him, 
wasn’t it? And now, of course, I have to 
stick it up there in a very prominent place, 
and show it to all my friends. Pleasant, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ Boehm doesn’t see you with my eyes,” 
said I. “It doesn’t remind me of you in 
the least.” 

And he laughed heartily, and said : 

“Thats well! I didn’t think I was 
quite such a ruffian as that!” 

Froude rarely spoke of having known 
Mrs. Carlyle, and I was left to infer 
whether he saw her often or seldom, and 
whether it was friendship or mere acquaint- 
ance that formed the tie between them ; or 
whether he had letters from her, or had 
ever possessed her confidence in any way. 

Once only did he speak more personally 
of her while I was with him, saying, “ At 
any rate, she told me I was the only one of 
her husband’s friends who had not made 
love to her.” He certainly felt a deep 
compassion for her. But it was never ex- 
pressed to me, in so many words. 


[In a letter to Mr. Ireland, Mr. Froude thus 
spoke of the Life of Mrs. Carlyle: ‘‘You may 
well be proud of Mrs. Ireland. In indifferent 
health, and under conditions severe and trying, 
she has executed a most difficult and delicate 
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work with remarkable success. Her own gen- 
erous and enthusiastic sympathy with her sub- 
ject alone could have enabled her to go through 
with it. The book can have done nothing but 
good. Some day or other the world will under- 
stand Carlyle’s own action in preparing these 
Memoirs, and will see in it the finest illustration 
of his own character. Mrs. Ireland has brought 
that day appreciably nearer. I rarely or never 
read literary criticisms in newspapers. They are 
mainly written to order by persons who know 
nothing of what they are writing about. They 
are, however, the echoes of the public opinion 
of the time, and so far as I have seen, Mrs. 
Ireland and you may be well satisfied. To your- 
self, as so old a friend and admirer of Carlyle, it 
must be peculiarly agreeable that from your 
home has come a work which marks the return 
of the tide.”] 





AURICULAR CONFESSION AND THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH.* 


BY T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 
From The Nineteenth Century (London), January, 1895. 


ALTHOUGH the subject which I propose to 
discuss in this paper is highly controversial, 
I shall endeavor not to treat it in that con- 
troversial spirit which is ‘‘ charity’s cancer.” 
My object is not to denounce or to attack 
individuals, but to enunciate what I believe 
to be the authoritative teaching of the 
English Church, in contrast to the unau- 
thoritative teaching of a certain section or 
**school of thought” at the present day. 
The laity are, as a rule, quite unacquainted 
with the authorities to which appeal must 
be made in investigating what is the teach- 
ing of the Church of England, and, as it is 
for the ordinary layman that I more partic- 
ularly write, it will be necessary at the out- 
set to state facts which are as familiar as the 
alphabet to those who are already interested 
in such matters. The authoritative teach- 
ing of the Church of England is to be found 
in (I.) the Book of Common Prayer, (II.) 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, (III) the Homi- 
lies, (IV.) the Constitutions and Canons 
Ecclesiastical. 

There are two other sources of informa- 
tion to which we may turn when any ues- 
tion arises as to the true meaning and force 
of any words in the Prayer Book. The 
are (i.) the older Service Boake, from whic 
we can see how the present Prayer Book 
differs from them, and (ii.) the writ- 
ings of the bishops and divines who 
were intimately associated with the Re- 
formation and with the revision of the 
Prayer Book. These men knew quite well 
what they intended to do, and in their writ- 
ings we may ascertain what the Reformers 
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had in view in the alterations which they 
made in the services of the Church. This 
is quite a different thing from quoting the 
opinions or views of men, however learned 
or however saintly, who lived later on, and 
who differ widely in their interpretation of 
the: Prayer Book, as they do also in their 
interpretation of Scripture. The Reform- 
ers of the English Church are to be quoted 
as witnesses of facts (and it is facts I am 
about to consider rather than opinions)— 
facts in accomplishing which they took a 
prominent part. ‘They were quite clear as 
to what they aimed at, and what they in- 
duced the Church and State to sanction. 
Of that, therefore, whether these changes 
were right or wrong, wise or unwise, these 
men are competent witnesses. I will now 
refer with the utmost brevity to some points 
which must be first grasped in order to un- 
derstand the nature of the authorities which 
I have mentioned. 


I. THe PRAYER Book. 


What may be spoken of as practically the 
First (Reformed) Prayer Book was issued 
in A.D. 1549. This is generally known as 
the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth. 
It was sanctioned by Convocation as repre- 
venting the Church, and afterwards by Par- 
liament, and it was enforced by an Act of 
Parliament (2 and 3 Edward VI. cap. i.). 
This book, having been in use for a few 
years, was considered by some of the Re- 
formers to need further change, and in 
A.D. 1552 a revision of it was carried out, 
and the Second Book of Edward the Sixth 
was issued, and an Act of Parliament passed 
(5 and 6 Edward VI. c. i.) directing the 
use of the new book and setting aside the 
former book altogether. On the death of 
King Edward in 1553, and the accession of 
Queen Mary, the reformed books were, of 
course, set aside, and the Roman services 
were reintroduced. When Elizabeth came 
to the throne in 1558 the Second Book of 
Edward, with some few alterations, was 
again adopted and enforced by an Act of 

niformity passed in 1559. A final revision 
of this book took place in a.D. 1661, on 
the Restoration of Charles the Second. 
The outcome of this last revision is the 
Prayer Book which we now have. It is the 
only legal book according to the Act of 
Uniformity passed in A.D. 1662, by which 
all previous Prayer Books are absolutely set 
aside.* During these various revisions the 
revisers considered the contents of previous 
books and of ancient service books, and the 





* An Act passed in 1872 modified this Act to the extent of 
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primitive practice of the Church, and 
adopted or rejected as they thought right ; 
and we have the result of their work in the 
Prayer Book. It is not for us now to go 
behind it and select from ancient sources 
what they did not select, or reject what 
they have approved. They then exercised 
on behalf of the Church of England that 
right which is claimed for national Churches 
in these words: ‘‘ Every particular or na- 
tional Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of 
the Church ordained only by man’s au- 
thority.”* 


Il. Tue Turrty-NInE ARTICLES. 


These articles were put forth as agreed 
upon by Archbishops and Bishops and the 
‘ele clergy in the Convocation holden in 
London in the year 1562. Every clergy- 
man at his ordination and on appointment 
to a curacy or incumbency has solemnly to 
make the following declaration: ‘‘I do as- 
sent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
and to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
of ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons. I believe the doctrine therein set 
forth to be agreeable to the Word of God, 
and in public Prayer and in Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments I will use the Form 
in the said Book prescribed and none other, 
except so far as shall be ordered by lawful 
authority.” 


Ill. THe HomIttizs. 


These are a series of sermons or addresses 
set forth in 1574, ‘‘ to be read in every parish 
church.” Their teaching is practically as 
binding on the clergy as are the Articles 
and the Prayer Book; for Article 35 ap- 
points that the Second Book of Homilies ‘‘ be 
read in churches by the ministers dili- 
gently and distinctly, that they may be un- 
derstanded of the people;” and the Prayer 
Book directs, “Then shall follow the Sermon 
or one of the Homilies.” 


IV. THe Canons EccLESIASTICAL. 


These were issued in A. D. 1603 by Con- 
vocation, and sanctioned by the King (James 
the First). 

My present purpose is to consider whether 
there is any sanction in these authorities for 
the practice of auricular confession. The 
subject forces itself upon public attention by 
the fact that a certain number of clergy 
actively maintain the practice of confession, 
and assert that the Chureh of England jus- 
tifies their doing so. The laity become 


* Article XXXIV. 
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bewildered with quotations from ancient, 
— as a rule not primitive, fathers of 
the Church, medisval decrees, antiquated 
service books, and the discourses of eminent 
divines past and present. The only fair 
course is also the most simple, which is to 
inquire what those books which I have men- 
tioned teach. They and Holy Scripture are 
the sole authoritative standards of Church 
practice and doctrine. 

What, then, do we mean by auricular con- 
fession? It is the systematic enumeration 
of individual sins to a priest, for the purpose 
of obtaining absolution. This practice has 
been revived within the last thirty or forty 
years, and is now pressed upon men and 
women and children with much urgency, 
and defended as not only in itself useful and 
almost necessary, but as being consistent 


‘with the principles of the English Church. 


I will state the views of those to whom I 
refer in their own language. One writer* 
has told us that ‘‘ habitual confession of sins 
toa priest” is highly conducive to the health 
development of the spiritual life. A wor 
entitled Hints to Penitents, by a priest, as- 
serts that ‘‘it is muddling the whole argu- 
ment to say that the Church of England dis- 
courages frequent private confession.” It 
proceeds then to give minute directions re- 
garding the selection of a confessor, and 
preparation for frequent private confession. 
Another little work, How to Make a Good 
Confession, has a chapter headed, ‘‘ How to 
Prepare for Habitual Confession.” In this 
the following rules are given: ‘ Examine 
yourself every night, and see what wrong 
things you have done during the day. Write 
down each sin as you remember it. Every 
week look over your record, and see how 
many times you have been guilty of each 
sin. Note it all down on another piece of 
aper, in the order in which you wish to con- 
ess, and then destroy the daily record.” 
‘* Perhaps you have done only little sins, that 
hardly seem worth taking to Confession, 
they are so very little. . . If Almighty God 
thought it worth while to shed His blood for 
these little sins of yours, surely you ought 
to think it worth while to confess them.” 
Then, farther on, when the person goes to 
confession we are instructed: ‘‘ Some people 
take their paper to the Confessional and 
read word for word what they have written, 
others make only short notes of their exam- 
ination and say their confession from their 
notes.” A ‘‘ form ”’ of confession isthen given 
thus: “I confess to Almighty God, to the 
whole company of heaven, and to you, 
Father,” etc. After confession “the priest, if 


* Sacramental Confession, by Rev. C. F. Lowder. 
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he sees fit, will give you absolution,” and the 
result is thus stated: ‘‘ When he says the 
word ‘I absolve thee,’ the precious blood 
of Jesus Christ flows sacramentally upon 
your soul and cleanses you from all your 
sins. Itis His blood alone which cleanses 
you, and no one but the priest has the power 
of applying it to your soul.” <‘* Remember 
that you go to Confession to give glory to 
God, and not to get comfort for yourself.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations of 
this sort. There are numerous manuals cir- 
culated by thousands amongst Church people 
which teach the same thing, viz., habitual 
confession (even by children) to the priest, 
not of some great sin burdening the con- 
science, but of the most trivial error in con- 
duct that can be remembered. Lists are to 
be kept of the most minute sins, so that 
nothing be forgotten—and the absolution 
then pronounced by the priest is the ordi- 
nary and almost necessary channel for ob- 
taining the forgiveness which is promised to 
the penitent in the Gospel. The Prayer 
Book for the Young goes so, far as to say, 
‘* Confession is one of the lesser sacraments 
instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ by means 
of which those sins which are committed 
after baptism are forgiven.” 

Let us now turn to the standards of the 
English Church as to doctrine and practice 
to see what justification there is for such 
teaching. Confession, habitual confession, 
is indeed taught in the Prayer Book; but the 
confession is always directed to be made to 
Almighty God. In the daily exhortation to 
confess morning and evening we are told 
to confess our sins ‘‘ with an humble, lowly, 
penitent, and obedient heart. And, although 
we ought at all times humbly to acknowledge 
our sins before God, yet ought we most 
chiefly so to do” (When? in private in the 
Confessional? No; but) ‘‘ when we assemble 
and meet together.’’ That exhortation, to be 
read twice every day, contains the keynote 
to the principle of confession in the English 
Church. It is to be always “‘ before God” 
and ‘‘ most chiefly ” in public worship. It is 
to be noticed that this commencement of 
daily service was not in the First Prayer 
Book, but was inserted in the Second Book 
of 1552. Later on we shall see that pro- 
vision for ‘‘ private confession” was made in 
the First Book, and has been omitted from 
all later books. Thus, public and general 
confession to God, which was the practice of 
the Primitive Church, is reinstated in the 
Prayer Book at the same time that private 
confessions of sins to a priest are abolished. 
This is an example of the spirit in which the 
reform of the Service Books was carried out. 
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The next important point is that the priest 
is then directed to pronounce absolution in 
Morning and Evening Prayer for sins which 
have been confessed, not to him, but to 
God. In doing so he declares in no hesi- 
tating language that God hath “‘ given power 
and commandment to His ministers to de- 
clare and pronounce to His people, be- 
ing penitent, the absolution and remis- 
sion of their sins.” And he proceeds at once 
to exercise that power and authority by declar- 
ing: ‘‘He [#. e., nae pardoneth and absol- 
veth all them who truly repent and unfeign- 
edly believe His Holy Gospel.” We have, 
then, not in some occasional service rarely 
read, or in some unfamiliar canon scarcely 
ever studied, but in what is to be read tothe 
people twice every day, the Church’s clear 
statement as to Confession and Absolution. 


‘The Confession is to God alone, and the Ab- 


solution is a declaration of His forgiveness 
of all penitent sinners. It may seem almost 
absurd to dwell so much on these passages, 
with which all Church people are familiar, 
but this very familiarity with the words 
may tend to prevent a due appreciation of 
their importance and significance. 

We turn now to the Office for Holy Com- 
munion, and we find both Self-examination 
and Confession insisted upon as a necessary 
—— for receiving that Sacrament. 

hen the people are conveniently placed 
to receive the elements the priest exhorts 
them to ‘“‘make your humble confession to 
Almighty God.” In the First Book the 
following words were added: “and to His 
Holy Church here gathered together in His 
name.”’ To avoid possibility of mistake 
these words have been ever since omitted, 

The Absolution follows thus: ‘Almighty 
God, our heavenly Father, who of His great 
mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins to 
all them that with hearty repentance and 
true faith turn unto Him; have mercy upon 
you, pardon and deliver you from all your 
sins,” etc. Now, whatever may be the grace 
and efficacy of priestly absolution, they are 
here bestowed when there has been no pri- 
vate confession whatever of particular sins 
to a priest. 

Again, when the minister gives notice of 
celebration of Holy Communion, he is or- 
dered to remind the people of the danger of 
unworthy receiving, and he exhorts them 
“‘to search and examine your own con- 
sciences, and that not lightly or after the 
manner of dissemblers with God, but so that 
ye may come holy and clean to such 4 
heavenly feast and be received as worthy 
partakers.”” Then there follow details a8 
to “‘ the way and means thereto ;” and what 
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a contrast is this authorized instruction of 
the Church to the unauthorized teachings 
which I have quoted from modern manuals ! 
First to examine your lives and consciences 
by the rule of God’s Commandments, and 
then, wheresoever they have offended, ‘‘7¢o 
confess yourselves to Almighty God.” Then, 
if they:have injured their neighbors, they 
are to be reconciled to them. Such is the 
ordinary and regular preparation for Holy 
Communion as laid down by the Church. 
There is, however, a passage in this exhorta- 
tion on which much reliance is placed by 
those who advocate habitual confession for 
every one: “‘If there be any of you who 
by this means cannot quiet his own con- 
science herein, but requireth further com- 


' fort or counsel, let him come to me, or to 


some other discreet and learned Minister of 


‘ God’s Word, and open his grief; that by 


the ministry of God’s holy Word he may 
receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice,” etc. 

First, notice that whatever this may mean 
it refers to exceptional cases only, and is not 
the rule; and that while a few lines before 
the word ‘‘confess” occurs — “confess 
to Almighty God”—the word ‘“‘ confess” 
does not occur here. The meaning of 
“opening his grief” and of the bene- 
fit of Absolution will become clearer if we 
examine the changes made here in our pres- 
ent Prayer Book as compared with the First 
ey The passage read thus in the First 

Ok : 


_ And if there be any of you whose conscience 
is troubled and grieved in anything, lacking 
comfort or counsel, let him come to me or to 
‘some other discreet and learned priest, taught 
in thelaw of God, and confess and open his sin 
and grief secretly, that he may receive such 
ghostly counsel, advice, and comfort, that his 
conscience may be relieved, and that of us (as 
of the Ministers of God and of His Church) he 
may receive comfort and absolution ... 
requiring such as shall be satisfied with a gen- 
eral confession not to be offended with them 
that do use, to their further satisfying, the au- 
ricular and secret confession to the priest. 


I beg the reader to compare carefully the 
wording of these two exhortations, and to 
remember that the latter is now illegal; the 
former alone is legal. At the last revision 
(1662) it was proposed to change the words 
as they now stand into, “‘let him come to 
me or to some other discreet and learned 
priest, the Minister of God’s Word,” etc., 
but Convocation refused to make even that 
change.* It is quite clear that the revisers 
im 1552 saw a difference between the word 


‘* priest ” and the phrase “ Minister of God’s 
Word,” and so did the revisers in 1662, for 
these latter would not allow the word 
‘* priest” to be either substituted or even 
used as an equivalent for it. There is no 
reason whatever why a deacon should not 
read this exhortation. A deacon is ordained 
‘* to assist the priest in Divine Service, and 
specially when he ministereth the Holy 

ommunion, and to help him in the dis- 
tribution thereof, and to read Holy Scrip- 
tures and homilies in the church, and to 
preach if he be admitted thereto by the 
Bishop.” The rubric directing this exhor- 
tation to be read says: ‘‘ When the minister 

iveth warning for the celebration of Holy 

ommunion, after the sermon or homily 
ended, he shall read the exhortation follow- 
ing.” * In the first Prayer Book the reading 
of the exhortation was expressly allotted to 
*‘the Priest” alone. If; then, the revisers 
did not intend to confine the reading of it 
to a priest alone, but permitted it to be read 
by a deacon, there is certainly no auricular 
confession or ‘‘Sacramental absolution” 
therein suggested. The words “confess,” 
‘* secretly,” “auricular and secret confession 
to the priest,” all of which occur in the First 
Book, are all omitted now. Is there no 
significance in this change? If the revisers 
and reformers meant the same practices to 
be continued in the Church as were sanc- 
tioned in the First Book, they could not 
possibly have taken a more effective course 
for concealing their meaning and intention. 
But there is further proof that their object 
was to do away with private confession. In 
the First Book a “‘form of absolution ” 
which is given in the ‘Visitation of the 
Sick” was ordered ‘‘ to be used in all pri- 
vate confessions.” This ‘‘form™” still re- 
mains in that service, but the rubric au- 
thorizing its use in private confession has 
been removed. Why was this direction 
removed, and no form of absolution for pri- 
vate use retained in the Prayer Book? The 
obvious answer is, because private confession 
itself was abolished. When, therefore, I 
maintain that auricular confession is not 
suggested or intended by the words ‘‘ open 
his grief,” I am not arguing from any one 
casual word or expression, but from a whole 
series of alterations, all bearing in the same 
direction, and all of which are quite unin- 
telligible if the practice were to be con- 
tinued as before. To this change from 
private confession to “opening his grief” 
corresponds the alteration made also in the 
words which follow. In the first Prayer 





‘ * pparker's History of the Revision of the; Prayer Book, 





* A deacon might have been incumbent of a parish in 
1662. See 14 Charles II. sec. 13. 





Book we read, ‘‘ that of ws as of the Minis- 
ters of God and of the Church, he may 
receive comfort and absolution.” In the 
Second Book these words were altered into 
“that by the ministry of God’s Word he 
may receive comfort and the benefit of ab- 
solution.’’ It has been argued that ‘‘ God’s 
Word ” does not here mean Holy Scripture, 
but some formal “word of absolution” to 
be spoken by the priest. Perhaps some 
people argued thus in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and so to make it quite clear the re- 
visers in 1662 substituted for ‘‘ God’s 
Word” the words ‘‘God’s Holy Word,” 
which is the phrase in our present Prayer 
Book, and no ingenuity can make it signify 
anything except HolyScripture. Socareful 
were these revisers to show that this absolu- 
tion was meant to be the direct result of the 
message of forgiveness contained in Scrip- 
ture, that although the phrase in the first 
draft of the revision was “that by the 
ministry of God’s Holy Word he may re- 
ceive comfort and the benefit of absolution,”’ 
the words ‘“‘comfort and’”’ were omitted, 
lest it might possibly be suggested that the 
**comfort ” was to be connected with the 
ministry of God’s Holy Word, while the ab- 
solution was to be obtained from some other 
source. Here, surely, we have the most 


every expression so as to prevent possibility 
of mistake. Every change is in the same 
direction. It is not (I would beg the reader 
to notice) as we had in our Prayer Book a 
service compiled and set forth for the first 
time, but we have the former books to thus 
compare it with, and we find every allusion 
to private confession carefully removed, 
’ every word and sentence which in the older 
Book sanctioned such confession and sacra- 
mental absolution most rigidly expunged. 
But we have still further collateral evidence 
that such was the intention of the revisers. 
We have an authoritative declaration on the 
subject contained in The Homily on Repen- 
tance.* These homilies are, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, the authoritative teaching 
of the Church : 

If we will with a sorrowful and contrite heart 
make an unfeigned confession of them [oursins] 
unto God, He will freely and frankly forgive 
them. . . . Indeed, beside this there is an- 
other kind of confession which is needful and 
necessary. And of the same doth St. James 
speak after this manner (James v. 16), saying, 
‘‘Acknowledge your faults one to another, and 
eg one for another that you may be saved.” 

he true meaning of it is that the faithful ought 
to acknowledge their offences, whereby some 
hatred, rancour, grudge, or malice, having 


* Homily.on Repentance, Part II., p. 588et seg., Cambridge 
edition. ker, 1850. 4 - 
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minute and scrupulous care in the detail of. 
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arisen or grown among them one to another, 
that a brotherly reconciliation may be had. 
. . . And whereas the adversaries go about to 
wrest this place for to maintain their auricular 


confession withal, they are greatly deceived 


themselves, and do shamefully deceive others, 
For if this text ought to be understanded of au- 
ricular confession, then the priests are as much 
bound to confess themselves unto the lay people 
as the lay people are bound to confess them. 
selves to them. 


Again : 

When they do allege this saying of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ unto the leper to prove auricular 
confession to stand on God’s word, ‘‘Go thy 
way and show thyself unto the priest,” do the 
not see that the leper was cleansed from his. 
or afore he was by Christ sent unto the 
priest? By the same reason we must be cleansed 
from our spiritual leprosy—I mean that our 
sins must be forgiven us afore we come to con- 
fession. What need we then to tell forth our 
sins into the ear of the priest, sith that they be 
already taken away? . . . Moreover, these 
are St. Augustine’s words: ‘‘ What have I to do 
with men that they should hear my confession, 
or think they were able to heal all my diseases? 
A curious sort of men to know another man’s 
life, and slothfully to correct and amend their 
own! Why do they seek to hear of me what I 
am, which will not hear of thee what they 
are?” . . . Augustine would not have 
written thus if auricular confession had been 
used in his time. Being therefore not led with 
the conscience thereof, let us with fear and 
trembling, and with a true, contrite heart, use 
that kind of confession that God doth demand 
in His word; and then doubtless, as He is 
faithful and righteous, He will forgive us our 
sins, and make us clean from all wickedness. I 
do not say but that if any do find themselves 
troubled in conscience they may repair to their 
learned curate or pastor, or to some other godly 
learned man, and show the trouble and doubt of 
their conscience to them, that they may receive 
at their hand the comfortable salve of Gods 
word ; but it is against the true Christian liber- 
ty that any man should be bound to the num- 
bering of his sins, as it hath been used hereto- 
fore in the time of blindness and ignorance. 


We have thus in this homily the differ- 
ence clearly drawn between auricular con- 
fession and the “opening of one’s grief” 
which is recommended in the exhortation 
in the Communion Service ; the similarity 
between the last few lines of this and the 
words in the Communion Service shows 
that the writer had the exhortation in that 
service in his mind. 

We have, however, some other striking 
historical sidelights on this subject; we 
have the writings of the men who lived at 
the time or immediately after, who either 
took part themselves in the changes made 
at the Reformation or were on terms of in- 
timacy with those who carried those changes 
into effect. John Hooper (Bishop of Wor- 
cester), in 1552, during the visitation of his 
diocese, issued interrogatories for clergy and 
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laity to answer. Amongst these we find 
one : “‘ Whether they preach any doctrine to 
avouch purgatories, pardons, awricular con- 
fessions,” etc. Hugh Latimer -(Bishop of 
Worcester, 1535), referring to our Lord’s 
command, ‘‘.Go show thyself to the priest,”’ 
writes : 


Here our Papists make much ado with their 
auricular confession, proving the same by this 
place. For they say Christ sent this man to 
the priest to fetch there his absolution ; and 
therefore we must also go to the priest and after 
confession receive of him absolution of all our 
sins. And so they bind the consciences of men, 
persuading them that when their sins were all 
numbered and confessed it was well. And 
hereby they took clean away the passion of 
Christ, for they made this numbering of sins to 
be a merit, walt so they came to all the secrets 
that were in men’s hearts, so that no emperor 
or king could “7 or do nor think anything in 
his heart but they knew it, and so applied all 
the purposes and interests of princes to their 
own advantage ; and this was the fruit of their 
auricular confession. But to — of true and 
right confession, I would to God it were kept in 
England, for it is a good thing, and those which 
find themselves grieved in conscience might 
go to a learned man and there fetch of him 
comfort of the Word of God, and so come toa 
quiet conscience, 


Such is Latimer’s definition of true con- 
fession, and his contrast of it as taught by 
the English Church with auricular confes- 
sion, which had been practised in former 
days, but had been abolished by the Re- 
formers. This testimony is valuable, not 
because of his learning or piety, but because 
he was a leading actor in the great change 
which took place at the Reformation ; and 
he is, therefore, a perfectly competent wit- 
ness as to what he and his brethren, rightly 
or wrongly, meant by that change. The 
same prelate again writes in the very same 
year as the revision of the Prayer Book 
took place (1552): 

But I may absolve you as an officer of Christ 
in the open pulpit in this wise. As many as 
confess their sins unto God, acknowledging 
themselves to be sinners, etc....Ego absolvo 
vos. I, as an officer of Christ, absolve you in 
His name. This is the absolution that I can 
make by God’s Word. 


Again he writes, after the Revised Book 
was Issued : 


Now, I say, they that be content with this 
general absolution, 7. e., which every minister 
of God’s Word giveth in his sermons, it is well, 
but they that are not satisfied with it, they 
may go tosome godly-learned minister who is 
able to instruct and comfort them with the 
Word of God, to minister the same unto them 
to their contentation and quieting of their con- 
sciences. And herein standeth our absolution 
or remission of our sins, viz., when we believe 
in Him and look to be saved through His death. 





' Bishop Jewel * writes : 

This is the confession that St. Augustine 
speaketh of, not secret or private or in the ear, 
but public, open, and in hearing of all the peo- 
ple. Certainly these words of St. Augustine, 
** open penance,” ‘‘ confess openly,” ‘‘ in sight of 
all the people,” these words, I say, will not easily 
serve to prove your purpose of private con- 
Session. 

The value and force of these writings 
(and the quotations could be indefinite 
increased from other authors) are not, as t 
have already observed, that they are expres- 
sions of opinion, but that they are contem- 
Sa testimony to facts. These men 

new personally what alterations were made 
and what was aimed at by the changes ef- 
fected at the Reformation in which they 
themselves took part. The alterations were 
not made in haste—they were amply and 
anxiously discussed—and while the revisers 
were desirous not unnecessarily to shock those 
who had been accustomed to auricular con- 
fession and sacramental absolution, yet they 
did not hesitate nor fail to make perfectly 
clear the changes which were considered 
necessary. 

I come now to the only other part of the 
Prayer Book to which reference is some- 
times made as sanctioning or encouraging 
the practice of confession. In the Office for 
the Visitation of the Sick the rubric directs 
as follows: ‘‘ Here shall the sick person be 
moved to make a special confession of his 
sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter. After which confes- 
‘sion the priest shall absolve him (if he. 
humbly and heartily desire it) after this 
sort.” Then follows the absolution: ‘‘Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to 
His Church to absolve all sinners who truly 
repent and believe in Him, of His great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences; and by 
His authority committed to me, I absolve 
thee from all thy sins, in the name of the 
Father. and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

First, it is to be observed that whatever 
the significance of this confession and this 
absolution, they only refer to the exceptional 
case of a sick person whose conscience is 
burdened with some weighty matter, and 
that the pronouncing of absolution is not 
to depend upon any judgment formed by 
the priest, but is to take place if the sick man 
humbly and heartily desire it. Here also 
the changes made in the Reformed Prayer 





* Jewel's Works, vol. iii. Parker Soc. ed. 


+ Yet a recent writer (the Rev. V. S. Coles, of Pusey 
House) says: ** Absolution is not a charm, but the rational 
sentence of a divinely appointed judge upon the reality 
of faith and penitence.” 
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Book are significant and‘ instructive. In 
the First Book it said: ‘‘ After which con- 
fession the priest shall absolve him after this 
form. And the same form of absolution 
shall be used in all private confessions.” 
Thus in our present Prayer Book the words 
‘*if he humbly and heartily desire it,” have 
been added, and the words “ after this sort” 
have been substituted for “after this form,” 
and the reference to private confessions is 
altogether omitted. There is no reason 
why the words ‘‘ special confession ”’ should 
be regarded as equivalent to private confes- 
sion toa priest. The words ‘‘special’’ and 
‘‘private ” have quite different significations. 
“‘Special”’ refers to the subject-matter of 
the confession ; ‘‘ private” would refer to 
the mode of confession ; ‘‘ special” is con- 
trasted with ‘‘ general.” There is, for ex- 
ample, a ‘‘ General” Thanksgiving, 7. e., for 
blessings in general; and there are special 
thanksgivings for ‘‘ Rain,” for “‘ Plenty,” for 
** Peace,” etc. Sothere is in Morning Prayer 
a general confession of sins in general ; and 
there is here a ‘‘ special confession ” of some 
special sins which are weighing on the 
man’s conscience. While, of course, it is 
permitted toany sick man thus burdened to 
tell the sins which cause his sorrow to the 
minister who is seeking to console and help 
him, there is no direction here for him to 
make a formal and private confession. 
Everywhere else in the Prayer Book where 
confession is mentioned it is expressly stated 
that it is to be to God; and there is noth- 
ing here to indicate that it must necessarily 
be otherwise. It is frequently—as in the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and in the 
Communion Service—the duty of the priest 
to pronounce absolution for sins which have 
been confessed only to God, and, indeed, 
here also the absolution is “‘from all thy 
sins,” although the confession (even if made 
to the priest) has been only of some special 
sins. We have a parallel case in the 
‘Service to be used at Sea.’? In it those 
present are to make ‘‘an humble confession 
of their sin to God: in which every one 
ought seriously to reflect upon those par- 
ticular sins of which his conscience shall ac- 
cuse him.’’ And after this confession of 
both general sin and particular sins to God, 
the priest pronounces absolution. The 
form of absolution given in the Visitation 
of the Sick is, of course, of no greater force 
or efficacy than the forms of absolution 
elsewhere. The Church attaches no special 
importance to it. In the older Prayer 
Books the priest was directed to absolve 
‘‘ after this form ;” but in our present Book 
the words are “‘ after this sort,” to show that 
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the use of it is purely optional. Any words 
from Scripture of assurance of forgiveness 
to all penitent sinners would do just as well, 
and be just as legal ; for this form was only 
intended for the use of incompetent and un- 
learned priests, in an age when there were 
many such. In saying this I am not ex- 
pressing any opinion of my own, I am refer- 
ring to the authoritative teaching of the 
Church in the 67th Canon, which is unmis- 
takably cléar on this point. It says: “ When 
any person is dangerously sick in any parish, 
the minister or curate shall resort unto him 
or her, to instruct and comfort them in their 
distress according to the order of the Com- 
munton Book if he be no preacher, or if he 
be a preacher then as he shall think most need- 
Sul and convenient.” 

It may be well, while speaking of the 
words of absolution given in this Office asa 
specimen of the kind of help which a priest 
is to render to a penitent sinner, to consider 
what the meaning of these words was when 
originally spoken by Christ to His disciples.* 
Whatever they meant then, the same, noth- 
ing more and nothing less, they must mean 
now. We must keep this promise of Christ 
to His Apostles distinct from that which 
was made to St. Peter (St. Matthew xvi. 19), 
and which is commonly spoken of as ‘‘ the 
Power of the Keys,” and also from the 
power to “‘bind and loose” (St. Matthew 
xviii. 18) which was given to all the disci- 
ples. The former referred to teaching — 
the opening, as it were, with a key of the 
doors of knowledge—in this particular case 
the knowledge of the Gospel. The conver- 
sion by St. Peter’s preaching at Pentecost of 
the first great body of Jews who embraced 
Christianity, and subsequently the admis- 
sion of the first Gentile convert into the 
Christian community, were the performance 
of this duty by St. Peter. In Acts xv. 7 he 
himself claims these as the fulfilment of 
this great commission. 

The power to bind and to loose (St. 
Matthew xviii. 18) had a legislative signifi- 
cance. The Rabbis exercised such a power, 
and they declared what precepts were and 
what were not binding (see St. Matthew 
xxiii. 24, and Acts x. 28). The Christian 
Church was to possess an analogous power, 
and we have an illustration of its exercise 
when the Church decided that in those 
early days the disciples were to abstain from 
“‘ things strangled.” They “‘ bound ” that on 
the brethren, and they “ loosed,” ¢. g., when 
they decided that circumcision was not 
necessary. (See Acts xv. 23-29.) : 

The power “‘ to forgive and to retain ” sins 

* St. John xx. 23. 
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is quite distinct from these, and refers to 
the principle on which the forgiveness of 
sins was to be based in the Christian 
Church.* The words “ whose soever sins ” is 
in the Greek not singular but plural. The 
reference is made not to an individual, but 
to the classes of persons whose sins are for- 
given. Our Lord, as He repeatedly an- 
nounced, came to found a kingdom upon 
earth. Every kingdom, every society in the 
world, exercises this power of forgiving and 
of retaining sins. It is exercised by differ- 
ent nations in accordance with widely differ- 
ent principles. Such a power was to be ex- 
ercised by the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 
Sincere penitence for the past, and faith in 
Jesus Christ, are the sole conditions of 
God’s forgiveness, and the Church, His wit- 
ness upon earth, is to lay down these as the 
sole condition of forgiveness so far as she is 
concerned. It would evidently be impossi- 
ble for any earthly kingdom to adopt such 
a principle of forgiveness. The State pun- 
ishes the guilty, penitent, and impenitent 
alike. The State forgives—i. e., does not 
punish — some of the most atrocious sins 
that man can commit. It is obvious, then, 
that in an earthly kingdom there are sins for- 
given which are not forgiven in heaven ; 
and there are sins retained and punished 
which are forgiven in heaven. In the 
Kingdom of Christ, however, the law of 
forgiveness is to be identical with the law 
of forgiveness in heaven. For example, a 


‘ man has committed a crime for which the 


legal penalty is death. The criminal be- 
comes deeply sorry for his sin, truly and 
sincerely penitent. The State cannot rec- 
ognize this—the sin must be “‘ retained,” not 
*“‘forgiven.”? To that man the minister of 
Christ goes, and, ere he dies at the hands 
of Justice for his crime, the priest says in 
effect to him: “‘ My son, the Kingdom of 
England cannot forgive your sin; in self- 
defence it has to punish you; but there is 
another Kingdom whose principle of for- 
giveness is different—the Kingdom of 
Christ ; and I, as its authorized representa- 
tive, tell you that, inasmuch as you are 
really penitent, and have really turned back 
through Christ to that God against whom 
in that awful moment you asserted yourself 
—I tell you you are forgiven.” Now, which 
has, the retention of that sin on earth by 
the State, or the forgiveness of that sin by 
the Church—which has been identical with 
the treatment of that sin by God in 
Heaven? Is not this what Christ meant 


by saying, ‘“ Whose soever sins you—my 
Church and witness upon earth — re- 
tain on earth are retained in Heaven, 
and whose soever sins you forgive are for- 
given in Heaven?’’ And is not the Church 
daily witnessing to this great truth when 
she asserts: “‘ He pardoneth and absolveth 
all them that truly repent and unfeignedly 
believe His Holy Gospel ? 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor * takes this view of 
this passage: 

Our Blessed Saviour in these words did not 
distinguish two sorts of sins, one to be remitted 
and one to be retained, so that it should be nec- 
essary to know the special nature of sins. He 
only reckoned one kind—that is under which all 
sins are contained. But He distinguished two 
sorts of sinners, saying quorum et quurum, the 
one of penitents and their sins are to be remit- 
ted, and another of the impenitents, whose sins 
are not to be remitted but retained. And there- 
fore it becometh the minister of souls to know 
the state of the penitent, rather than the nature 
and number of his sins. 

I do not desire to ignore the statement in 
Canon 113 which admonishes a minister to 
whom a man has confessed his secret and 
hidden sins that ‘‘ he do not at any time re- 
veal and make known to any person any 
crime or offence so committed to his trust 
and secrecy.” This Canon, however, is deal- 
ing with the presentment by churchwardens 
of parishioners to the ordinaries, and grants 
permission to the vicars to join in the pre- 
sentment. The minister is ordered not to 
reveal certain crimes and offences confided 
to him; but then there follows a very 
sweeping ‘‘exception’’—‘‘except they be 
such crimes as by the laws of this realm his 
own life may be called into question for con- 
cealing the same.” What crimes would a 
priest be compelled, under this Canon, to 
disclose, even though told him in confes- 
sion? ‘* Those who in any way assist the 
criminal after his crime, with a view to 
shielding him from justice, are accessories 
after the fact. There was no difference in 
those days between principals and accesso- 
ries in treason or misdemeanor, and the dis- 
tinction in felony made little difference, 
because all alike, principals and accessories, 
were punishable with death.”+ What of- 
fences, then, were punishable with death in 
the early part of the seventeenth century ? 
“The following crimes were excluded from 
the benefit of clergy, and were therefore 
capital whether the offender could read or 
not: high treason, petty treason, piracy, 
murder, arson, burglary, housebreaking and 





*The distinction between these three passages is pointed 
out with great clearness and power in a sermon on Con- 


fession and Absolution by the late Dean of Wells (Dr. 


Plumptre). 


* Dissuasive from Popery. 
2 M Stephen's History of the Criminal Law, i., pp. 466-7 and 




















putting im fear, highway robbery, horse 
stealing, stealing from the person above the 
value of a shilling, rape, abduction with 
intent to marry. In the cases of persons 
who.could not read, all felonies, every kind 
of theft above the value of a shilling, and 
all robbery were capital crimes.”* All 
these, then, were amongst the ‘‘ exceptions ” 
from the rule that the minister should not 
reveal anything confessed to him privately. 
It is quite clear that this Canon was not set 
forth for the purpose of encouraging con- 
fession. It must be interpreted in connec- 
tion with the whole tone and drift of the 
Prayer Book and the Homilies. 
_ [| have endeavored in this article to treat 
this subject from an historical point of view. 
I have not attempted to enter into any dis- 
cussion as to whether the systematic practice 
of auricular confession is advisable or not— 
whether it is calculated to promote or to 
hinder the growth of a robust vigorous tone 
of religion, whether its influence, where it 
has extensively prevailed, has been to de- 
velop or to destroy social purity, and to 
strengthen or to sap the foundations of 
social and of national life. I have not even 
attempted to defend the Reformation, and 
the action of those who, as the then lawful 
Church authorities, carried into effect the 
revision of our Service Books; nor have I 
sought to deny that some most devout and 
earnest members of the English Church 
have approved, and do still approve, these 
practices. All these matters, however in- 
trinsically important and interesting, are 
quite beside the one clearly defined point to 


the inculcation of the practice of auricular 
confession in harmony with the letter and 
the spirit of the authorized teaching of the 
Church of England? If any one, without 
having been already committed to fixed 
theories on the subject, reads the passages 
which I have given from the Prayer Book, 
the Homilies, the Articles and the Canons— 
reads them in connection with their history, 
and with the statements of those who com- 
piled them, there is, I think, only one 
answer that can be given: That while in 
exceptional cases the Church suggests the 
‘* opening of a grief” —which persons can- 
not solace for themselves—to the minister of 
Christ with a view to receiving counsel and 
comfort and the benefit of absolution from 
God’s Holy Word, the Church does not en- 
force in any case what is technically known 
as auricular confession ; she does not even 
‘recommend it; indeed, the abandonment of 
all those instructions regarding it which 
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which I have restricted my inquiry—viz. : Is: 
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were contained in the earlier Service Books, 
and the introduction instead of the primi- 
tive practice of general public confession 
and absolution, is a discouragement of it 
which amounts to practical prohibition. 

I cannot better sum up all that I have 
said than in the words of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, who in 1660 writes*: ‘‘ But con- 
cerning confession, as it is a special act of 
repentance, the first thing that is to be said 
of it is that it is due only to God.” Again, 


- the same prelate says : ‘‘ The question, then, 


is whether to confess all our greater sins to 
a priest—all that upon strict inquiry we can 
remember—be necessary to salvation. This 
the Church of Rome now affirms ; and this 
the Church of England and all Protestant 
Churches deny.”’ 





THE INEQUALITIES OF LIFE. 
A Sermon. 
BY THE REV. REUEN THOMAS, D.D. 
From The Outlook (New York), January 26, 1895. 


Yet ye say, The way of the Lord is not equal. Hear 
now, O house of Israel; Is not my way equal? are not 
your ways unequal?—Ezekiel xviii. 25. 

Ir we had to find an immediate and 
direct answer to this question, Is not my 
way equal ? we should be disposed to say, 
Decidedly not. God’s ways in the treat- 
ment of men do not seem to be equal. 
The very opposite seems to be the case. 
From the beginning to the end of life 
there seems to be inequality, not equality. 
No two persons are alike, either in mental 
endowment or in the conditions which 
surround their life and give to it its 
opportunity. The first impression that 
every one must get from the presentation 
which society generally makes of itself is 
that the ways of the Lord are not equal. 

Consider, first of all, how men are born. 
Birth is something so entirely removed 
from the region of personal responsibility 
that no one of us is to be held accountable 
for anything belonging to it. I have 
positively no responsibility for being 
born. That responsibility is back of me, 
in the keeping of God and his laws and 
the parentage through which, as a gate- 
way, I came into the world. And the 
same is true of every one of us. Yet how 
much depends on being well born! Some 
thinking men have said that half the 
battle of life is won or lost according a8 
an individual is well or ill born. The two 
ideas of heredity and environment are 
continually brought to the front in all our 





* Ibid, i. 466-7. 








* Works, vol. vii. cap. x. § iv. p. 440. London ed., 1850. 
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modern thinking. How much a man owes 
debate. General statements on such to one 
and how much to the other is in chronic 
questions are apt to mislead. Life is too 
subtle and too profound in its sources to 
make it possible for us to dogmatize on 
these themes. A good heredity must be 
a good thing. <A good evironment cannot 
be undesirable. But what a good heredity 
is, and what a good environment is, 
admits of much inquiry. We know that 
children reproduce the features and char- 
acteristics of some ancestry, yet seldom is 
the copy so close to the original as not to 
leave room for a strong play of individu- 
ality. The race of man is a unity con- 
sistent with endless variety. So, in na- 
tions, there is a natural type, but it is 
capable of an almost infinite difference in 
expressiveness. Even in the same family 
own brothers and sisters are never precise- 
ly alike. Sometimes the differences are 
more remarkable than the resemblances, 
and yet there will be a family something 
which speaks of basis unity. 

The idea of being born well is one that 
has come more assertively into biographi- 
cal literature of late than ever before. 
The transmission of soul seems to be of 
more importance than the transmission of 
body. But while to be born well physi- 
cally is most desirable, yet to be born 
well mentally and temperamentally is 
more desirable still. To have had a good 
ancestry, an ancestry in whose blood has 
been virtue and integrity, truthfulness, 
honesty, bravery, courage, must be an 
immense benediction. When David Liv- 
ingstone’s father, on his dying bed, said 
to his children, “My children, I do not 
find in any branch of our ancestry any 
dishonest men, or any men or women 
whose names do not stand for integrity 
and godliness,” we know that David Liv- 
ingstone was well born. To be well born 
may mean socially well born, or it may 
mean more than that, it may mean morally 
well born. The aristocracies of the world 
have never been overweighted with men- 
tal or moral worth. Living in luxury is 
not promotive either of strength or purity. 
In all England there are only three or 
four aristocratic families which date back 
in the direct male line even so far as the 
time of the Pilgrim Fathers. They have 
died out through moral defect. To be well 
born is to be born from an ancestry that 
has had in it the physical and mental 
strength that comes with generations of 
virtue and piety. Now, when we examine 
into the facts of life, how very many 
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— seem to be anything but well born! 
God’s ways do not seem equal in this 
respect. Certainly not on the surface. 
There are thousands of children born 
from vicious parents—children who in- 
herit from the first tendencies to drunken- 
ness and lust, who seem to be pushed 
along hellward from behind, by the very 
ancestry along which has come the blood 
that flows in their veins. Very little 
chance do these seem to have to be good 
men and women. The chances seem all 
against them. Compare their heredity 
with that which belongs to some of our 
friends here present, in whose ancestry 
has been no known criminal of any kind, 
no unvirtuous man, no impious woman. 
When we make such comparison, it does 
not seem as if God’s ways are equal. 
There seems even justification for Hood’s 
satirical poem: 
Born of Fortunatus’s kin, 
One comes tenderly ushered in 
To a prospect all bright and burnished : 
No tenant he for life’s back slums— 
He comes to the world as a gentleman comes 
To a lodging ready furnished. 


And the other sex, the tender, the fair, 

What wide reverses of fate are there! 

Whilst Margaret, charmed by the Bulbul rare, 
In a garden of Gul reposes, 

Poor Peggy hawks nosegays from street to 


street 
Till—think of that, who find life so sweet !— 

She hates the smell of roses ! 

Yes, this inequality of condition on the 
surface seems to compel us to affirm that 
all men are not born alike in environment, 
in surroundings, and in opportunity, and 
that in respect of birth God’s ways are 
not equal. ‘ 

Take a step forward, and again ask the 
question when nurture begins to tell. 
The word “education” covers a very 
much larger area of life than we ordinar- 
ily assign it. We associate the school- 
room with education, but there is more 
education given in the home, and probably 
more in the street, than in the place to 
which the word school-room is ordinarily 
applied. It is quite impossible to so limit 
the area of education as to confine it to 
that formal giving of instruction intended 
to wake up and train the intellect to 
memorize and think. The home in which 
we live, the company we keep, the books 
we read for fun and not as tasks, all are 
contributory to education. The word 
“environment” comes in here. In regard 
to that, God’s ways do not seem equal. 
I think of the surroundings of many a 
young life. Think how poor a place the 
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home is, think how pestilent a place the 
street is, think of the profane tongues 
from which this young life learns its first 
speech, think of the vulgarity, the coarse- 
ness, the rudeness in the midst of which 
it has to spend its most impressionable 
years, and compare that with the sur- 
roundings of your own life, of the com- 
forts and the luxuries which have from 
long usage become almost the necessaries 
and commonplaces of life to you. You 
have always lived in wholesome streets ; 
the language of the home and of friends 
has been free from profanity ; there has 
been little, if anything, which in the sur- 
roundings of your life could be called 
rudeness, coarseness, or vulgarity. You 
have had every kind of opportunity for 
mental and moral culture which a kind 
Providence could furnish. With some of 
you, pleasant surroundings have been so 
constant that they have largely destroyed 
the robustness of your individuality and 
produced enfeeblement. You have lain 
in the lap of luxury until all your limbs 
are relaxed and you object to do anything 
that is not easy and comfortable and in 
the line of your desires. The opportuni- 
ties of a pure and wise education which 
come to some, contrasted with the vicious 
ignorance and coarse immoralities by 
which others are surrounded, do not ena- 
ble us easily to find an affirmative answer 
to this question, “Are not my ways 
equal ? saith the Lord.” 

Once more—the child is born and 
schooled ; educated, as we say, by all 
through which he has passed in these im- 
pressionable years of youth. And now 
the time comes for sailing out on the 
Ocean of Enterprise. One young man 
finds his boat ready built and ready 
manned and abundantly victualled, and he 
has only to step aboard and sail off. A 
second casts about hither and thither, ap- 
plying to one and another to take him 
aboard and let him scrub decks or do 
anything, and almost loses heart before 
- he can get any kind of start in life. 
Things:do not seem equal here, any more 
than in the other stages of life to which 
our attention has been turned. Here we 
are confronted with the externals of ine- 
quality more painfully than before. There 
are more people impressed by the externals 
of life than by the internals. Mental in- 
equality does not produce the same im- 
pression upon so many people as is pro- 
duced by inequalities in external things. 
If only we could have, say men, equality 
of opportunity, we should not care for 
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other forms of inequality which men are 
not accountable for and which belong to 
the general order of things. But the com- 
petitions of life are made more fierce and 
cruel than they need be. The laws of 
society are, “to him that hath shall be 
given.” The talk about equality is only 
froth and slime on the tongues of poli- 
ticians. Equality of opportunity does not 
exist. And so, as we look into society 
and remember that society is an evolu- 
tion, that it has come to be what it is from 
causes that have been created in the past, 
under the working of divine laws in man 
and in nature, again we meet the difficulty 
of finding an affirmative answer to the 
question, “ Are not my ways equal ? saith 
the Lord ; are not your ways unequal ?” 

And so we might investigate further, 
and wherever we looked we should find 
the same evidences of inequality and of 
God’s ways being, as they appear to us, 
unequal. 

So far we take the facts of life as they 
present themselves to us at the first 
glance. 

Yet, the more carefully we look into 


‘these facts, and the longer we dwell upon 


them, the more copiously will they 
supply us with something suggestive 
of the necessity of caution in dealing 
with them. We begin to think in this way: 
“Let me not be too rash in my affirma- 
tives. This is not God’s perfect world. 
This is very far from an ideal condition of 
society. It is a society disturbed by sin. 
Men have persistently transgressed God’s 
laws. That changes society itself. I can- 
not judge of the kingdom of God from 
what I see in society, every member of 
which is under condemnation as belonging 
to a sinful race. So I must be careful in 
forming my judgments. There are modi- 
fications and compensations discernible 
even now.” First of all, it does not do to 
assume that happiness and unhappiness 
are in the ratio of external possession or 
non-possession. “Some are and must be 
greater than the rest, more rich, more 
wise; but who infers from them that such 
are happier, shocks all common sense.” 
Man is capable of a certain amount of 
happiness, so much, no more, and _ his 
happiness is an internal condition. It does 
not depend upon externals. However 
much a man may have spread before him 
at a feast, he can eat and drink only so 
much. If he persist in eating and drink- 
ing more, dyspepsia, rheumatism, gout, 
and other equally delightful tenants will 
insist upon occupying, for a long lease, his 
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physical nature. There are limitations 
within which happiness and health dwell, 
and they are very soon reached. The man 
who has enough for all the legitimate 
uses of life is not at a disadvantage. He 
has no real wants. The artificial wants 
of society have nothing to do with the 
hysical and mental necessities of life. 
Health, intelligence, aspiration, all that is 
wholesome and good, do not depend upon 
anything artificial. The disposition, in our 
day, even among Christianized people, to 
make too much of externals needs to be 
studiously guarded against when we are 
speaking of equality and inequality. We 
must not allow ourselves to assume that 
our ideas on these subjects are such as will 
stand examination in the light of the 
judgment-seat of Christ. We must not 
assume the ability to give a just or in- 
telligent verdict, even on this subject of 
equality, so loug as we confine ourselves to 
the mere externals of existence. There are 
some things we know from experience. Of 
these we can speak confidently. Has it 
not come to be one of the commonplaces 
of existence that poverty is not always a 
curse, and wealth is not always a blessing? 
Any remark which has become all but 
proverbial must have underneath it a 
whole multitude of instances which give it 
currency and support. When a child is 
born into the midst of the surroundings 
supplied by a luxurious home, he is at a 
considerable disadvantage in some ways. 
You say he need not trouble about his 
future so far as it consists in the providing 
for the necessaries and the comforts of 
life. His father will bequeath to him 
enough to keep the wolf from the door. 
While others are casting about for a voca- 
tion or employment, he can be at ease and 
careless as to himself. Now, as Christian 
men and women, I ask you whether you 
really think this condition, which tends to 
put to sleep the mental and moral faculties 
and powers, is one of advantage? I can- 
not address an assemblage like this as if its 
members were pagan in mind and feeling. 
I must assume that, at the lowest, you are 
inquirers after God and the truth. IfI 
were face to face with men of paganized 
and not Christianized intelligence to speak 
of internal condition and character as 
being of very much higher value than any 
external possession would be like casting 
pearls before swine. It is our Lord him- 
self who tells us that men can become 
Swinish and so entirely unteachable in re- 
gard to spiritual truth—the truth that 
concerns the mind and spirit. To those of 
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you who have come here this morning to 
worship God, it would be nothing short of 
insult to assume that you had no ability 
of appreciating the higher value of in- 
ternal character over external possessions, 
and that the value of one depends on the 
other. I say, then, that that condition in 
life most favorable to the development of 
mental and moral character, in which con- 
sists the robustness of true manhood, is the 
most enviable condition, and in so saying 
I expect to carry your assent. Now, if 
some of these comfortable conditions are 
not as favorable to the putting forth of 
energy or the developing of strength of 
character as are the other less coveted 
conditions, immediately the question of 
equality becomes a little harder to answer. 
There is no possibility of getting light on 
any theme so long as we keep to mere sur- 
face-work. God has so ordered things 
that the man who will not use his intellect, 
his moral sense, his imagination, and put 
his heart into the investigation must re- 
main in fog and mystery. The question 
whether God’s ways with men are equal is 
one that is exceedingly difficult to answer. 
All the facts seem to. say Wo. All our 
prejudices seem on the negative side. But 
if God’s ways are not equal, are they so 
unequal as they seem to be? I say the 
more we investigate the facts of life the 
less disposed are we to say that all in- 
equalities are of the nature of injustice. 
Often and often the rich man’s son be- 
comes indolent and ineffective, a mere lazy 
loafer on life’s highway through want of 
that stimulus which comes naturally to 
the son of the poor man, who by and by 
passes him in the race and attains to use- 
fulness and influence, while the rich man’s 
son is consuming his substance, if not in 
riotous living, yet in useless and purpose- 
less and frivolous living. In Springfield, 
in this State, a clergymen wrote to one 
hundred of the leading men of the city 
asking them if they would privately in- 
form him of their early advantages 
and opportunities. Seventy-five letters 
were returned; out of the seventy-five all 
but three were the children of poor people. 
Some had not even the common-school 
education. All had been compelled to 
struggle hard with difficulty, and, by the 
struggle, had won character, power, and 
position. If we are to judge of equality 
and inequality, we must get into the 
region of character—intellectual char- 
acter, moral character, temperamental 
character. . No intelligent opinion can be 
formed so long as we keep to outsides, 
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We have not to dig very deeply below the 
surface before we come to the judgment 
that the ways of the Lord in providence 
are not as unequal as at first they seem to 
be. 
It would be interesting to investigate 
that region more thoroughly if we dared 
trespass upon our usual time. We must 
leave it for another remark bearing upon 
the answer we shall give to the question, 
“Are not my ways equal? saith the 
Lord.” The idea of responsibility comes 
in here. It becomes us even to remember 
the words, “To whom much is given, of 
him much will be required”; and “To 
whom they commit much, of him will they 
ask the more.” “That servant which 
knew his lord’s will, and made not ready, 
shall be beaten with many stripes ; but he 
that knew not, and did things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.” 
These are words not only full of warning, 
but full of light! There are people in 
this world who have started in the race of 
life handicapped from the very first. 
They have been badly born, badly nur- 
tured, badly circumstanced. The environ- 
ment of their life has been anything but 
favorable. Shall God require of these 
what in justice he must require of many 
of ourselves ? By no means. It were in- 
justice, cruelty, indeed! And so we read, 
“There are many first which shall be last, 
and many last which shall be first.” 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” asked the grand old patriarch; 
and we all inour spirit feel that when that 
eternal righteousness is revealed, the as- 
pect of Providence will not look as it does 
now. Men are to be found who boldly 
charge the Creator and Ruler of men with 
unrighteousness, and there are times when 
every one of us is inclined that way. 
Think you that the Eternal One will con- 
sent to remain forever under such a suspi- 
cion? It cannot be. Not only must men 
be brought to believe in the mercy of God, 
but in his righteousness too—that he suf- 
fers no wrong to continue unrebuked and 
unredressed forever. We see not now the 
righteousness of God. We believe it, but 
we do not seeit. Depend upon it that in the 
future we shall see it, that it will be made 
manifest, that the meaning and the mer- 
cies of the inequalities of our own lives 
will be shown ; that no unjust man will 

ermanently escape the consequences of his 
injustice; that these lives that have not 
seemed to be worth living will be shown 
to have been in the keeping of Him who 
does not break the bruised reed nor 
quench the smoking flax. 
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Evolution talks of the survival of the 
fittest, but the fittest to survive in a ve 
bad state of society may not. be the purest 
and best. Sometimes the successful men 
of this world are successful because they 
can adapt themselves to evil conditions, 
while the less successful have stood sternly 
in resistance to the evil state of things. 
The fittest have survived, not the best. 
The Gospel is needed to complete creation. 
In the march of the myriads over this 
earth’s checkered history, some are trod- 
den under foot, lost out from the ranks, 
but then it does not seem so cruel when 
we remember Him who has told us that 
he came to seek and to save that which 
was lost ; when we recall how this Jesus 
Christ put himself on the side of all in 
his day who were at a disadvantage—the 
publicans and sinners, the despised little 
children whose polygamous parents often 
hated them for being born, the very wom- 
en tempted and wronged by cruel men 
and then flung out of respectable society 
as refuse on the streets ; how he welcomed 
to God’s mercy the foreigner whom the 
few hated; how he even struck up a 
friendship and fellowship with the thief 
on the cross ; how he chose the malefac- 
tor’s gibbet that he might redeem it from 
disgrace and make it a sign of a nobility 
such as the world had seldom, if ever, 
seen. When we recall these facts, we feel 
sure that God himself is very strongly on 
the side of all who in this world have 
suffered disadvantage and loss through no 
fault of theirown. We cannot see now 
that the ways of the Lord are equal, but 
we feel a kind of certainty that the disad- 
vantages, the want of opportunity, the 
sore trials and difficulties, the temptations 
so terrible which have come to multitudes 
in this world through no fault of their 
own, shall not forever be reckoned against 
them. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is a 
gospel for all, but it is especially a gospel 
for the weary and heavy-laden, for the 
man who has been badly born, for the 
man who has been handicapped in 
the race of life, for the man whose 
chance has been of the poorest. To-day, 
as ever, in Boston as in Jerusalem, Dives 
selfishly feasts while Lazarus lies at his 
gate full of sores, poor, sick, and helpless ; 
but that inequality cannot last. If it did, 
the divine righteousness could not be vin- 
dicated. There is a future, and it is not 
far off. There Lazarus gets his chance 
and Dives learns the lesson he refused to 
learn here and now. Let us urge upon 
ourselves more serious thought, those of 
us who have had so many opportunities, 
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so many privileges, so many advantages, 
especially those of us who are the spoilt 
children in God’s household—let us ask 
ourselves whether we are using what God 
allows us to have in such a way as to 
make it evident that we are responsible 
beings, children of our Father in heaven, 
“who makes the sun to shine on the evil 
and on the good, and sends his rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” There must 
come a time when God’s great question 
shall be answered with the fulness of a 
positive and everlasting Yes, “ Are not my 
ways equal, are not your ways unequal ?” 
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BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
From The Evangelist (New York), Dec. 27, 1894, 


Wirn the beginning of a new year every 
follower of Christ ought to set about a 
new and higher life; for no Christian 
should be satisfied to be no better than he 
orshe has been. To be barely alive ought 
not to satisfy us. Our Master offers us 
“life more abundantly.” He is the inex- 
haustible fountain-head of strength and 
joy, and it depends upon ourselves as to 
how much of these shall be imparted to 
our souls. Growth is not a magical proc- 
ess; we must do the growing. He who 
came off more than conqueror was the 
man who said, “So fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air.” 

HiOne of the indications of an increased 
Christ-life in the soul will be more vigor. 
When a person’s system is in a low, im- 
poverished condition, he is liable to catch 
any fevers that are prevailing. It is a low 
spiritual life that breeds worldliness and 
self-seeking and covetousness, and also 
exposes us to the ague-fits of doubt and 
unbelief. As weak blood breeds ulcers, so 
a weak spiritual state breeds lusts. With 
a sick soul, as with a sick body, the prob- 
lem often is whether there is internal vi- 
tality enough to slough off the disease. 
“T have prayed for thee that thy faith fail 
not,” said Jesus, when Simon Peter was in 
a pitiably bad way; but for imparted 
grace, that ugly assault of Satan in Pi- 
late’s courtyard might have been the end 
of poor Peter. After he got the more 
abundant vigor of Christ’s Spirit shed 
abroad in his soul, he went through ten- 
fold greater dangers entirely’ unharmed. 
It is full of encouragement to weak Chris- 
tians that the poltroon who was frightened 
by the sneers of a servant girl lived to 
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write that heroic, blood-kindling “First 
Epistle of Peter.” But why should any 
Christian be so feeble and so easily upset 
when he might be “strengthened with all 
power in his inner man according to the 
might” of the Son of God? The more 
vigor we pray and strive for, the more we 
shall receive ; and active exercise does for 
the soul just what it does for the body. 

A second evidence of increased life will 
be an increase of faith. This was what 
the disciples petitioned our Lord for. A 
feeble faith can move mole-hills ; a stal- 
wart faith can remove mountains. It is 
the feebleness of the grip on God that 
makes it so hard for us to stand the heavy 
strains or to lift the heavy loads. This is 
one reason why some ministers and some 
teachers—and parents, also, I fear, have 
not been more successful in winning souls 
during the past year. “According to 
your faith be it unto you”; that is Christ’s 
mode of measurement. Your feet must be 
firm on the Everlasting Rock if you want 
to pull imperilled souls up out of the 
depths. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
faith is vastly more than an opinion or an 
emotion. It is the grappling union of the 
soul with the omnipotent Son of God. The 
closer the connection, the greater the 
amount of power that flows in. A cur- 
rent of electricity sent through a huge 
horseshoe magnet will enable it to sup- 
port a weight of a thousand pounds ; stop 
off the current,‘and the weight drops ina 
moment. The more abundant your faith, 
the fuller.and stronger will be the inflow 
of Christ. “Not I,” exclaims the old 
giant of the Apostle band, “not I, but 
Christ that liveth in me, and the life that 
I live I live by faith on the Son of God.” 
That is the best description ever given of 
the higher life. 

Strive this opening year to have Jesus 
Christ in you more abundantly, and there 
will be many an influx of joy. None of 
us are as happy as we might be. For 
many Christians carry such repulsive 
countenances and shed around them such 
a chill that if they should ever try to win 
an unconverted person, that person might 
well retort, “If your religion carries such 
a face ‘as yours, I don’t want it.” Such 
Christians cheat themselves out of their 
birthright ; Jesus promised them that if 
they continued to abide in His love, His 
joy would remain in them and their joy 
would be full. Mounts of rapture are 
only occasionally reached in the best life. 
But a healthy person enjoys a ripe peach 
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or a Florida orange ; a loyal husband en- 
joys the welcoming kiss of his wife at his 

threshold ; and there must be something 
' wrong in you if you profess to love Christ 
and are trying to do His will and find no 
delight in it. How can you possess Christ 
and not be happy over it? I repeat what 
I have often said before—that joy is love 
looking at its treasures. The richer we 
become in having Christ with us here, and 
in the expectation of being with Him for- 
evermore, the more investments we make 
in helping other people and in blessing 
and saving the souls of others, the more 
full will be our casket of jewels. If you 
say to me, “Last year I did not enjoy my 
religion much,” then I may venture to hint 
to you that you had not enough religion 
to enjoy. Begin this new year with the 
honest question, “Lord, what wilt Zhou 
have me to do?” and then do it. His 
smile will give you sunshine and put a new 
song into your mouth. Don’t worry over 
some failures, or because some depressing 
days come. There will be some raw, chilly 
days in April, but summer will come along 
in its time nevertheless. 

However hard the “times” may be with 
you this year, or however ill health or ad- 
versities may try you, yet if you have 
peace of conscience you can stand rough 
weather cheerfully. That is the fourth 
token of a strong, healthy heart life. We 
don’t make enough of conscience in our re- 
ligion. The saddest records of the last 
year were the disgraceful falls of church 
members who had no righteous abhorrence 
of sin. Their consciences were depraved. 
* Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after rightness!” said our divine Master. 
We try to excuse this or that brother as 
“weak”; but in Christian ethics to be 
weak is to be wicked. It is these very 
weak professors who bring reproach on 
the name ‘of Christ, and are stumbling- 
blocks in the way of sinners. Religious 
emotion may burn brightly in a prayer- 
meeting, but be blown out like a candle as 
soon as a strong wind of temptation strikes 
it out-o’doors. In every step you take 
this year ask, “ What will Christ say ?” 
When you are in doubt, give Him the 
casting vote. It is no child’s play to be a 
robust, vigorous, and thoroughly useful 
Christian. Nothing this side of heaven 
compares with that. Yet every one who 
reads this article may become.one if they 
will begin this year by an humble, heart- 


felt consecration of themselves to Christ,- 


and they will receive a fresh baptism of 
power from Christ. 
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THE SINAITIC PALIMPSEST OF 
THE SYRIAC GOSPELS. 


BY VEN. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
From The Expositor (London), January, 1895, 


Amone the many events which have 
made this generation memorable in the 
history of mankind will certainly be reck- 
oned, hereafter, the rich and unexpected 
discoveries which have thrown such a flood 
of light upon the origins and the true 
character of our sacred literature, both 
Jewish and Christian. The monuments 
and inscriptions of various ancient races, 
and especially of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia, have furnished us with infor- 
mation unattainable during many si- 
lent centuries. Palestine exploration has 
been rewarded with results which have 
added new and undreamed-of preci- 
sion to Scripture archeology and ge- 
ography. In such remarkable “finds” 
as the Moabite Stone, the Siloam In- 
scription, and the inscription on the 
Chél forbidding any Gentile, on pain of 
death, to set foot within the most sacred 
precincts of the Temple, we have records 
which may have been actually seen by the 
eyes of Ring Jehosaphat, of King Heze- 
kiah, and of our Lord and His Apostles. 
As regards the Old Testament, since it has 
been subjected to the combined microscope 
and spectrum analysis of historic and lin- 
guistic criticism, we make a perfectly sober 
statement when we say that we are, in all 
probability, better acquainted with the 
structure and characteristics of the ancient 
Jewish literature, not only than any of 
the greatest Jewish Rabbis, not only than 
Hillel or Aquiba, but even than Esra him- 
self and his successors in the rather shad- 
owy “Great Synagogue,” living as they 
did at an epoch when tradition had already 
become dim and defective, and when the 
science ‘of criticism was absolutely un- 
known. But we have also made an im- 
mense advance in our knowledge of early 
Christianity, and we may entertain the 
hope that documents may yet come to 
light which will solve many an uncertain 
problem, and enable us to understand much 
which is at present dark and dubious. It 
was only in 1883 that Archbishop Bryen- 
nios published the precious manuscript of 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, which 
will be henceforth indispensable for the 
history of Christian thought and practice 
at the close of the first century. Then we 
had Mr. J. Rendel Harris’ publication, in 
1891, of the Apology of Aristides, which 
he had found in 1889. Next came the 
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recent publication of the newly found 
Akhmim fragment of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pel and Apocalypse of St. Peter, which 
have been edited by Prof. Swete, and were 
discovered by the French Archeological 
Mission in Egypt. Thus a grave at Akh- 
mim, on the east of the Nile, yielded us a 
document which, though apocryphal and 
Docetic—perhaps Valentinian—in its char- 
acteristics, is full of interest, and “has a 
note of comparative simplicity and sobri- 
ety, which is wanting in apocryphal] writ- 
ings of a later date.” Previous to this, in 
1881, we had the recovery of the com- 
mentary by Ephraem Syrus on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, of which an edition was pub- 
lished in 1882 by Professor Zahn. It was 
of surpassing interest and importance, be- 
cause of its early date. Ephraem the Syr- 
jan died a.p. 378, and in the Church of 
Edessa the Diatessaron was actually re- 
garded as Scripture, and was preferred, in 
many parts of the Syrian Church, to the 
Gospels themselves, while there prevailed 
“only a sporadic, and in every sense im- 
perfect knowledge of the original Greek 
Gospels.” Already, in 1869, had been 
published in England The Homilies of 
Aphraates, written about -A.p. 340, which 
Dr. Zahn also proved to be based on the 
same Harmony of Tatian. Now, Tatian 
was an Assyrian, and was stigmatized as a 
heretic ; but the practical recovery of his 
Diatessaron convincingly proves the most 
important fact that, as early as a.p. 172, 
“The Gospel of St. John was not only rec- 
ognized, but made the chronological frame- 
work of a Harmony by a disciple of Justin 
Martyr.” * 

And now we have this newly found Sin- 
aitic Codex of the four Gospels in Syriac, 
which, from its antiquity and history, must 
always have high importance in all ques- 
tions of the textual criticism of the Gospels. 
The readers of the Expositor will naturally 
wish first (1) to know something about it ; 
and (2) to be informed whether its dis- 
covery will tend in any way (as some too 
rashly suppose) to shake the fundamental 
beliefs of Christians respecting the being 
and work of Christ. 


I, 


Under the first head I propose merely to 
give some information as to (1) how it was 
found ; (2) in what relations, so far as it 
has yet been examined by a few competent 
English scholars, it is believed to stand to 





*See articles on Dr. Zahn’s edition of Tatian’s Diates- 


Saron by Dr. Wace, Expositor, second series, vol. iv., pp. 
61 ff., 204 ff. (1882), . om 





other texts and manuscripts ; and (3) as to 
some of its more interesting readings. 

1. The happy discoverer of the codex was 
a lady, Mrs. ia widow of the late Rev. 
S. S. Lewis, Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The interesting story of 
the find has been published from the diaries 
of Mrs. Lewis by her twin sister, Mrs. 
Gibson.* 

It is briefly as follows : 

In 1892 three persons, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. 
Gibson, and Father (afterwards Abbot) 
Galaktéon, then the monk-librarian of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai, 
were standing in a small dark room in the 
monastery ; and there Mrs. Lewis—who 
alone of the three knew Syriac—discovered 
the precious Ms. 

Two years previously, Mr. J. Rendel 
Harris had discovered in the same library 
the ms. of the Apology of Aristides. It 
was he who told Mrs. Lewis that among the 
Estrangelo mss. in the convent library, 
some further discovery of value might be 
made; and, in view of this possibility, 
he taught her the art of photographing 
Mss., lent her his own camera, and devised 
a Ms. stand which would save her from 
fatigue. Mrs. Lewis aad her sister had 
previously studied ancient and modern 
Greek, and their way was paved for them 
by their reputation as Philhellenes, and by 
friendships which they had formed with 
dignitaries of the Greek Church. Mrs. 
Lewis had also studied Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Syriac, and Mr. F. C. Burkitt had 
taught her how to copy the ancient Estran- 
gelo alphabet. Thus equipped, and armed 
with a letter from the Metropolitan of 
Libya to the Archbishop of Mount Sinai, 
together with a letter to the monks, written 
by the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, the ladies made their way to 
Mount Sinai, and on February 8, 1892, 
worked for seven hours in the library. 
The most ancient Syriac mss. are kept, 
not in the main library, but “in a little 
room half-way up a dark stair, and partly 
in a dark closet, approached through a 
room almost as dark, where they repose in 
two closed boxes and cannot be seen with- 
out a lighted candle.” The monks, ab- 
sorbed in their eight daily and nightly 
liturgies, are for the most part profoundly 
ignorant.t They have stored their mss. at 

* How the Codex was Found, 1893 (Macmillan & Co.). 


+ Mrs. Lewis says that for 15 centuries *‘ prayers have 
risen from this monastery night and day, the a and 
the Sacraments — nm continually repeated. But 
as for being a centre of light to the populations around, 
it might as well never have existed. This seems to me 
to be the inevitable tendency of attention to a ceremonial 
worship which leaves neither time nor energy for the in- 
struction of the multitude.” (p. 55.) 
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times in vaults, and knowing nothing of 
their preciousness, have allowed them to 
suffer from damp and decay. It is much 
to be feared that they have wilfully de- 
stroyed some out of sheer ignorance, 
and every one knows the accident which 
enabled Tischendorf to save the famous 
Uncial & from being used to light fires. 
The two ladies, with indefatigable dili- 
gence, and braving many hardships, suc- 
ceeded, among their other labors, in photo- 
graphing a Syrian palimpsest of 358 pages, 
“into which,” says Mrs. Lewis, “no eyes 
but our own had for centuries looked.” Its 
leaves were mostly glued together; they 
crumbled at a touch, and had to be some- 
times held over the steam of a kettle. The 
upper writing of the palimpsest is proba- 
bly a.p. 778, andis a Hagiography of female 
saints. The underwriting, which is cen- 
turies earlier, is mainly a copy in red ink 
of the four Gospels in Syriac. 

The sisters took back to Cambridge their 
priceless photographs, though with no con- 
ception of their value, and developed them 
at leisure. 

One day in July they entrusted some of 
the photographs to Mr. F. C. Burkitt, who, 
with intense interest, took them to Prof. 
Bensly, and they discovered the palimpsest 
to be a variant copy of the fragmentary 
Syriac version found in 1847 by Canon 
Cureton among the Nitrian mss. brought 
home by Archdeacon Tattam in 1833. 

The next day Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Gibson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Burkitt, and Prof. and Mrs. 
Bensly decided that they would, as soon as 
possible, go to Sinai and transcribe the 
entire ms., and they were accompanied by 
Mr. Rendel Harris. 

On February 8th, 1893, they reached the 
monastery. Galaktéon, then Hegoumenos 
or Abbot, gave them every facility, and 
the little party faced their heroic task. In 
many places the under-writing of the 
palimpsest had faded, but became decipher- 
able after the use of a strong composition 
for reviving ancient writing which Mrs. 
Lewis had brought from the British 
Museum. The result of their labors was 
that they brought home with them a tran- 
scription of all that is decipherable of the 
complete text of this Syriac version of “the 
separated Gospels.” 

The text would have been edited by Prof. 
Bensly, but alas! that scholar, who was as 
modest as he was learned, came home only 
to die. He caught a chill at Rome on his 
homeward journey which proved quickly 
fatal; but his last hours must have been 
consoled by the thought of one more ser- 
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vice rendered to the cause of Biblical criti- 
cism, 

2. To the two other scholars, Mr. J, 
Rendel Harris and Mr. F. C. Burkitt, who 
accompanied Mrs. Lewis and Prof. Bensly 
on this journey, we owe some account of 
the critical position occupied by the ms, 
and of the peculiar readings which it con- 
tains.* 

Up to the time when this new Codex was 
brought to light there were two ancient 
Syriac versions of the Gospels—the Cu- 
retonian and the Peshitté.+ Further, there 
was the Syriac Diatessaron. Professor 
Zahn, after elaborate comparison of these 
texts, came to the conclusion that the Cu- 
retonian was the oldest, the Peshitt4 next, 
and that the Diatessaron presented a text 
intimately related to the Curetonian, but 
varied in accordance with Tatian’s knowl- 
edge of an ancient Greek text, akin to the 
Itala, which he probably took with him 


from Rome to Mesopotamia. This is also © 


the view of Dr. Nestle (Allgem. Zeitung, 
Nov. 20). 

Zahn’s conclusion that the Curetonian 
version (“ Cur.”) of “the separated Gospels” 
(called by Dr. Hort “ Syr. vt.” ) was really 
older than the Peshitté may now be re- 
garded as proved. For if there was any 
uncertainty as to the source of the quota- 
tions in Ephraem Syrus, it was certain that 
in the Homilies of Aphraates (published 
by Wright in 1869), and in the Acts of 
Judas Thomas (published in 1881), and in 
Moesinger’s Latin version of the Armenian 
version of Ephraem’s lost Syriac com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron, the text used 
was allied to Cur. rather than to the 
Peshitté. It has now become clear that 
Syr. vt. is older than the Diatessaron.{ The 
arguments urged against this conclusion by 
Baethgen (Hvangelien fragmente, 1881) 
break down before the fact that the new 
codex (Sin.) contains readings which dia- 
metrically oppose the Encratite prejudices 
of Tatian, by insisting on the actual mar- 
riage of Joseph and Mary. It is also clear 
from the omissions in Sin. Tatian had the 
unauthentic, though canonical conclusion 
of St. Mark; but Sin. concludes decisively 





* Unhappily the colophon which would have told us the 
date of the Ms, and the place of its transcription is illegi- 
ble. 


+ The Philoxenian version is not earlier than a.p. 508. 


tThe facts here mentioned are derived from a very 
learned paper on the Sinai Palim t by Mr. F. C. Bur- 
kitt, in the Guardian of October 31. Westcott and Hort 
(Introduction, p. 118) have pointed out that the Peshittd 
(or “Simple ”) version was a sort of Syriac Vulgate, which 
undergone revision in conformity with reek MSS., 
and that this surmise was verified by Cur. The revision 
probably took place near the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury. 
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at Mark xvi. 8, and also omits the bloody 
sweat (Luke xxii. 43, 44), and the prayer, 
“Father, forgive them” (Luke xxiii. 34), 
both of which passages were in the Diates- 
saron. Also there is in Sin. a very curious 
mistranslation in Luke iv. 29, “so as to 
hang him,” for “to throw him down,” aris- 
ing from the translator’s confusion of xara- 
xpnuvioae With xpeudca. This mistranslation 
of Sin. would have been impossible if 
the scribe had the Diatessaron lying before 
him. Mr. Burkitt therefore seems entitled 
to the conclusion that the Syr. vt. is the 
oldest known Syriac text. 

These conclusions, then, may be regarded 
as certain : 

i. In this Syriac palimpsest we have a 
manuscript which from its style of writing, 
its absence of diacritic points, and other 
peculiarities, is believed by experts to be 
certainly not later than the beginning of 
the fifth century, and possibly half a cen- 
tury earlier. 

ii. This manuscript preserves a text, 
which is the oldest Syriac text hitherto 
known ; preserves it in a form far more 
complete than the Curetonian (for only four 
hundred and fifty verses are missing, and a 
few parts illegible); and represents the 
form of the Gospels in Syriac not later than 
A.D. 150. 

iil, It is most important to establish the 
relation of this old Syriac text to the oldest 
Greek and Latin texts. Now our oldest 
and most valuable Uncial mss. are 
{Tischendorf’s Sinaitic ms.); and B, the 
Vatican ms. Very high importance is 
rightly given to these venerable Uncials in 
the Westcott and Hort’s standard critical 
edition of the text, and with these Uncials 
Sin. constantly agrees. The critical value 
of the new palimpsest (Sin.) is immensely 
enhanced if it can be shown to be indepen- 
dent of % B; and a reading contained in 
S B receives very strong additional support 
if it is contained in Sin. as an independent 
authority for the oldest text, since Sin. 
Tepresents “a text superior in antiquity to 
anything yet known.” This independence 
of Sin. of the text found in & B can only 
be proved if it be found that Sin. diverges 
from them where they appear to be wrong. 
Now Mr. Burkitt states that out of ninety- 
five instances in which the readings of 
& B are rejected, and relegated to the 
margin by Wescott and Hort, Sin. is legible 
in eighty-two, and only coincides with 
& B in twenty-three of these; and “in all 
‘but two of these readings the combination 
of & B Sin. is supported by the whole 
mass of authorities, except D Jatt.” It is 


obvious, then, that when Sin. agrees with 
& B, it adds immense weight to the prob- 
ability that they present the truest reading. 

iv. As regards its relation to D and old 
Latin versions, Mr. Burkitt says that Sin. 
may be described as “a western text with- 
out western interpolations.” As regards 
mixed texts, it had been already observed 
that the old Syriac is connected with a 
peculiar element in the Ferrar group of 
MSss.,8o much so that some suspected these 
cursive Mss. to have been retranslated from 
a Syriac text; but Mr. Burkitt points 
out a very peculiar reading, “shall eat 
breakfast” (apurov) for “shall eat bread” 
(aprov), in Luke xiv. 15, which is found in 
Sin. and Cur.,and also found in the Ferrar 
group, though it is obviously a Greek and 
not a Syriac variant.* 

v. Mr. J. Rendel Harris, the collabora- 
tor of Mr. Burkitt, in an interesting and 
valuable paper in the Contemporary Re- 
view for November, gives a rough diagram 
to express the general position of this 
newly recovered text. He thinks that- 
from the primitive text originated two sets 
of Mss.—one, which comprises the large 
majority, is orthodox ; the other was un- 
orthodox. From the wnorthodox text 
came a series of secondary orthodox read- 
ings, and also the unorthodox Sin. From 
the secondary orthodox text were derived 
the Diatessaron and the Curetonian, and in 
a more direct line the Greeco-Latin and old 
Latin texts, and the Ferrar group. 

3. We now come to some of the more 
interesting peculiarities of the new text, of 
which Mr. J. Rendel Harris and Mr. Bur- 
kitt have given us a glimpse.t The most 
interesting points, omitting for the present 
one of capital importance of which I must 
speak separately, are as follows: 


OMISSIONS. 


1. Every one knows how overwhelming 
is the textual taken in connection with the 
critical evidence against the genuineness 
of the verses Mark xvi. 9-20, which are 
omitted in & B, and in “accurate copies ” 
mentioned by Eusebius, and abound in 
peculiarities. The evidence of & B is im- 
mensely strengthened by the conclusion of 
Sin. at v. 8, which is immediately followed 
in the palimpsest by Luke i. 1, after the 
words, “the Gospel of Mark is ended.” 

2. The Lord’s Prayer in St. Luke xi. 2-4 
occurs in the shortest form. (“Our daily 





* Mrs. Lewis renders it ‘*‘ meat.” 


+ Mrs. Lewis’ translation only came to hand after I had 
revised the first proof. 
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bread” is rendered “our constant bread,” 
as in Cur.) 

8. Sin. agrees with & B and Cur. in 
omitting Matt. xii. 47. “Then one said 
unto Him, Behold Thy mother and Thy 
brethren,” etc. 

4, Matt. xvi. 2, 3. “The red and the 
lowering sky.” 

5. Matt. xvii. 21. “ Howbeit this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 
(Perhaps an ascetic gloss. 

6. Matt. xviii. 11. “For the Son of man 
is come to save that which was lost.” 

7. Matt. xxiii. 11. The Scribes and 
Pharisees shutting up the kingdom of 
heaven against men, etc. 

8. Matt. xxiv. 36. Omit “neither the 
Son.” 

9. Mark ix. 44, 46. “ Where their worm 
dieth not,” ete. 

10. Mark xv. 28. “And the Scripture 
was fulfilled which saith, ‘He was num- 
bered with the transgressors.’ ” 

Luke xix. 25. “And they said unto 
Him, Lord, he hath ten pounds.” 

11. Luke xxii. 43, 44. The bloody 
sweat. 

Luke xxiii. 10-13. The reconciliation 
of Herod and Pilate. 

12. Luke xxiii. 34. 
them,” etc. 

13. The story of the adulteress (John vii. 
53, viii. 11). 

14. Matt. xix. 29, Mark x. 29, omit 
“ wife.” ' 

Any reader, who has even the most 
superficial acquaintance with textual criti- 
cism, will recognize, without further com- 
ment, the importance of some of the omis- 
sions, and the curious interest of others. 
Generally speaking, we have (as in the 
case of the genuine Ignatian letters), as 
Mr. Harris says, “a substantially shorter 
text than the majority of the extant docu- 
ments.” There is “an almost entire ab- 
sence of such passages as are generally 
held to be interpolations.” 


“Father, forgive 


PrcutiaR READINGS. 

1. Matt. xxi. 31. “The last” (instead 
of “the first ’’). 

2. Matt. x. 28. (Add) “and if they 
persecute you in the other, flee ye into yet 
another ” (with D). 

3. Matt. xiii. 48. “They gathered the 
good (xa%a) as good” (perhaps reading 
jc ayaba for eis ayyeia). (Mrs. Lewis has 
“The very good fishes.’’) 

4. John ili. 6. “For God is a livin 
spirit.” 
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5. Matt. xxvii. 16, 17. “Jesus Bar- 
abbas.” 

6. Mark vi. 8. “Take nothing save a 
staff.” 


Mark x. 40. “Is not mine to give, but 
it is prepared for another” (or “ others”), 

7. Mark x. 50. “ Putting on” (éfardv) 
for “casting away ” (a708addv). 

8. Luke il. 6. “To be taxed with Mary 
his wife” (not “his espoused ”). 

9. Luke ii. 14. “Good will towards 
men,” for avOporal ebdoxiag Of 4 ABD. 

10. Luke iii. 28. “Jesus, as He was 
called, the Son of Joseph.” (So Mrs, 
Lewis, p. 103.) 

11. Luke iv. 44. “Of Judea,” with ¥ 
BCL, etce., for “ of Galilee.” 

12. Luke ii. 4. “For they were both of 
the house of David.” 

13. Luke xxiii. 37. The crown of thorns 
put on the head of Christ on the cross. 

14, Luke xxiv. 51. “He was lifted up 
from them.” 

15. John i. 34. “I saw and bare record 
that this is the chosen of God.” 

16. John viii. 37. “ And hath Abraham 
seen thee ?” 

17. John xi. Martha asks, “ Why are 
they taking away the stone ?” 

18. Luke xxii.17. “Take this and di- 
vide it among yourselves. This is my 
blood, the new covenant.” 

19. Luke xxiii. 48. “And they said, 
Woe to us, what hath befallen us? Woe 
to us because of our sins!” 

Among other peculiarities we may men- 
tion that Jesus is often called Méran, 
“our Lord.” In Luke ii. 25 we are told 
that Simeon “was receiving the supplica- 
tion of Israel,” and in ii. 36 that Anna had 
only lived seven days with a husband, and 
had been a widow eighty-four years.* 


II. 


But we now come to another aspect of 
the importance of the Ms., and one which 
has already excited great and painful at- 
tention. It is that the palimpsest con- 
tains variations of a distinctly unorthodox 
character, apparently introduced, at what- 
ever period, into the Syriac text, for the 
express purpose of implying that Jesus 
was the Son of Joseph, and either not born 
in a supernatural manner, or only so in & 
secondary and almost metaphorical sense. 

That this is the intention of the varia- 
tions in Matt. i. 18-25 there can be, un- 





* In Luke xii. 47 we have “shall swallow many stripes,” 
— Lewis compares to the Egyptian “ eating 
stick,” 
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happily, no manner of doubt. This will 
be seen at once from the readings which 
we print in italics in Matt. i. 16, 21. 

Thus in Matt. i. 16 we read with a start 
of pain and surprise: “Jacob begat Jos- 
eph; Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary 
the Virgin, begat Jesus, who is called 
Christ” *; and in Matt. i. 21, “For she 
shall bear thee a son”; and in Matt. i. 25, 
“ And he married his wife, and she bare 
him a son, and he called His name Jesus.” 
Here it will be observed that not only is 
“him” added to assert the paternity of 
Joseph, but that the words “knew her not 
until,” are significantly omitted. 

Now already this reading has led to the 
publication of two papers in the Academy 
(November 17th), by Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
and Mr. F. P. Badham, in which they ad- 
vocate views which are suggested by these 
readings, but are at variance with the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church since the days 
of the Apostles. It is needless to say that 
such views—and we are destined to have 
many more of them—will not be knocked 
down by mere fierce blows from the mace 
of authority; and it would be equally 
needless for me to say that I do not wish, 
even for a moment, to use against them 
the base argumentum ad invidiam. The 
days of the Inquisition—with its horribly 
execrable atrocities and deadly crimes 
against the indefeasible rights of the 
human race—are over: at least one used to 
hope so. The world will have sunk into a 
very abyss of degradation if it ever allows 
the reimposition of bondage by tyrannous 
and usurping priests upon the neck of 
freed humanity. Members of the Re- 
formed Churches, at any rate, have long 
returned to the great principles of the 
earliest Greek and Latin fathers, before 
the sacerdotalism of Cyprian and the in- 
tolerance of Augustine. They hold that 
Bia éxOpiv Oe and “*religionis non est 
cogere religionem.” Views which we re- 
gard as errors or as heresies must be 
met, and can only be effectually met, by 
calm and incontrovertible reasoning, not 
by the swashbuckler denunciations in 
which ecclesiastical orthodoxy usually de- 
lights, because it cannot any longer resort 
to the desperate sincerity of fagot and 
stake, as it did in days of Papal supremacy, 
and may do again if priests get the upper 
hand. Mr. Badham and Mr. Conybeare 
are scholars and men of learning; and if 





* Mrs. Gibson,in a letter to the Times (November 2, 
1894), suggests an error of transcription or translation, 
= gg informed on high authority that the view is un- 

nable,. 


their views are to be refuted, it can only 
be by serious arguments, not by contempt- 
uous anathemas. Some may be eager to 
regard the new readings as genuine be- 
cause they are unorthodox; we should only 
be following a bad and unscientific ex- 
ample, if, for the same reason, we refused 
to examine them. 

Mr. Conybeare sees, and fully admits, 
that the naturalistic account of the birth 
of Jesus in Matt. i. 16, 21, 25, is found 
side by side with the miraculous account ; 
but he argues (if I interpret him rightly) 
that the text was originally and primitively 
“unorthodox” ; that this original text is 
correctly restored by Sin. in these three 
verses, and that the consistently miraculous 
text of our all-but unanimous authorities is, 
in reality, a text which has been tampered 
with for orthodox purposes. 

He argues—and surely the arguments are 
far too slender to bear so vast a superin- 
cumbent weight—that, 

i. The genealogy of Joseph would have 
been meaningless on the “ orthodox ” hy- 
pothesis, since “all parties will admit” 
that “it was originally devised on heretical 
lines and destined to prove that Jesus was 
the natural son of Joseph.” 

Surely “all parties” are very far indeed 
from making any such admission. Before 
the eyes of the Jews, Jesus was, for all 
civic and social purposes, regarded as the 
son of Joseph (Luke ii. 43, 48, ete.). Mary, 
we are expressly told, had “ kept all these 
things and pondered them in her heart” ; 
she had not revealed to the Nazarenes— 
not even to “the Lord’s brethren ”—the 
awful and stupendous secret which lay far 
too deep for words, and which could not 
but vindicate itself in God’s due time. It 
was the will of God that only by slow de- 
grees of enlightenment should the truth 
dawn even on the mind of Christ’s most 
chosen Apostles, that He was not only “the 
Son of David,” but in the highest sense 
“the Son of God. It may be, and probably 
is true, that Mary and Joseph were near of 
kin, and that Christ’s Davidic descent (as 
is expressly stated by Sin. in Luke ii. 4) 
was derived from the Virgin as well as, for 
civic and public purposes, from Joseph, 
But for those to whom the supernatural 
birth had not yet been made known, the 
Davidic genealogy of Joseph was necessary, 
and it was a matter of historic interest to 
all. 

ii. Mr. Conybeare is quite right in say- 
ing that the genealogy of Joseph (which 
we do not admit to have been heretically 
devised) “cannot be detached from the 
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text as a later addition” ; and on that we 
need not dwell. He, however, attaches to 
the phrase “ the generation of Jesus Christ,” 
in Matt. i. 18, a significance which it does 
not bear more necessarily than in Gen. ii. 4, 
where the word is applied to the creation 
of the heavens and the earth. 

iii. It is true that the words “and he 
knew her not until,” are also omitted in a 
single cursive Ms., namely &, a cursive of 
the African Latin version.* But though 
the value of & is high, it is much to say 
that the consensus of Sin. and K—a Ms. of 
a Syriac translation, and of a Latin trans- 
lation—are at all sufficient to prove “a 
widely diffused and established text” 
against the overpowering consensus in the 
opposite direction of all the other versions, 
all the other uncials, and all the other cur- 
sives, 

iv. Mr. Conybeare thinks that a heretic 
could not possibly have been content with 
such slight changes as we find in Sin. ; 
that he would have made, at least, a clean 
sweep of Matt. i. 19 (“Now Joseph, her 
husband (not in Cur.,) because he was 
just, did not wish to expose Mary, and 
thought of quietly divorcing her”), which 
entirely stultifies the notion of his pater- 
nity. ‘ We should have to reduce the in- 
fancy section to shreds,” says Mr. Harris, 
“before it would satisfy an Adoptionist 
hypothesis.” + 

On this point I do not at all admit Mr. 
Conybeare’s argument. An unorthodox 
scribe might easily venture on tiny, and 
almost surreptitious, tamperings with the 
text, when it might have been (and prob- 
ably was) absolutely impossible for him to 
gratify his dogmatic prejudices by whole- 
sale omissions and insertions. By way of 
instance, the ascetic bias which tampered 
with the text by inserting ‘‘fasting” in 
Matt. xvii. 21, Mark ix. 29,1 Cor. vii. 5, 
Acts x. 30, did not, for a moment, venture 
to exscind passages which told so power- 
fully against its cherished principles as 
Matt. ix.14,15; Mark ii. 18,19; Luke v. 
33; Col. ii. 21-23. 





* For the general reader I may mention that k in a cur- 
sive ms. (known as the Codex Taurinensis or Bobbiensis) 
of the 4th or 5th century, brought from Bobbio to Turin, 
sy, valued by Tischendorf, and pronounced by Tre- 
gelles to have been “amended from a Greek text more 
Alexandrian than that which had been the original basis 
of the Latin version.” It has been edited by Bishop Words- 
worth and Mr. White. 


t+ As Mr. Harris says, Cur. ‘‘is of the nature of an or- 
thodox revision.” His quotations from St. Chrysostom 
— that “the language in the infancy section in Mat- 
hew was a fertile ground of misunderstanding, and that 


its text was at a very early period encumbered with vari- - 


ous readings.” 
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To me, then, it seems that Mr. Cony- 
beare’s arguments in favor of an original, 
unorthodox, or only semi-orthodox, text, 
are quite untenable. They break down (i.) 
under the vast agreement of numberless 
mss. of all schools and origins— Cur., the 
Ferrar group, the Armenian version, old 
Latin, and Greek—which militate against 
these naturalistic readings of Sin. Even 
Cur. has the orthodox reading in Matt. i. 
16, and an orthodox one in i. 25. (ii. 
They militate against the unquestioned be- 
lief of the Apostles (through the Epistles, 
and Apocalypse passim); (iii.) against the 
whole Gospel of St. John; (iv.) against the 
unvarying belief from the earliest times of 
the universal Church ; and (v.) against the 
involuntary and inevitable retention, even 
in Sin., of entire passages which make the 
heretical variation entirely meaningless. 
Sin., in this matter, contradicts itself. All 
that it proves is—and that we already 
knew from Christian history—that “there 
was unorthodoxy near the source.” 

v. Mr. Conybeare thinks that he has ac- 
counted for the anomalies of the text by 
arguing that “the Jews, in the time of 
Christ, deemed it possible and natural for 
a child to be conceived of the Holy Spirit, 
and yet at the same time to be begotten in 
the ordinary way.” His knowledge of 
Philo enables him to adduce interesting 
evidence that this was the case; but, on 
the other hand, he presses too literally the 
vague and abstract mysticism of Philo ; and 
in the second place, there is nothing new 
in such a view. It applied, if at all, to 
every child alike. It is, indeed, simply the 
view of the “ Creationists” as opposed to 
that of the “ Traducianists,” and something 
very like it is involved even in such lines 
as Wordsworth’s : 


“ Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home” ; 


and Tennyson’s : 
** A soul shall draw from out the vast, 
And strike its being into bounds” ; 
not to mention the fact that the notion 
occurs quite commonly in ordinary par- 
lance. This Philonian view, then, throws. 
no light whatever on the assumption that 
the birth of Christ was by ordinary law, 
and it either reduces great parts of Matt. i. 
18-25, and the whole infancy narrative of 
St. Luke, and the whole Gospel of St. John 
(not to add the greater part of the whole 
New Testament), to self-contradiction and 
chaos ; but even then it leaves us with 
another miracle instead of the belief of the 
Catholic Church. Considering the fact that 
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every birth is a practically insoluble mir- 
acle—considering the ancient question, 
“Canst thou tell how the bones grow in the 
womb of her who is with child?”—con- 
sidering that the belief in a naturalistic 
birth was undoubtedly found in early days 
among a few heretics, so that any scribe 
with such views might be tempted to per- 
vert the text—the attempt to modify the 
belief of Christendom by these new hy- 
potheses, and by such scantily supported 
traces of textual divergence, has not the 
least force. It would have been much more 
natural for a belief of a purely supernatural 
birth to have grown out of the story of 
John the Baptist, which exactly resembles 
that of Isaac, of which Philo speaks 
directly (comp. Gal. iv. 29). Yet there 
never was such a suggestion. 

vi. In Matt. i. 16 Sin. gives us “Joseph, 
to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, 
begat Jesus.” Here, even in the heretical 
alteration of the text, we find the emphatic 
title “ Mary the Virgin.” Will Mr. Cony- 
beare find even a single follower in the 
attempt to persuade us that the title, “ the 
Virgin,” was thus par excellence given to 
Mary because she remained a widow after 
her husband’s death? Every one knows 
the view that in the second century widows 
were, in a very secondary sense, classed with 
“the virgins,” but only as an organized 
body.* But not only is there no proof what- 
ever that any such custom prevailed in the 
days of the Apostles, but (so far as I know) 
it has never occurred to any one before 
Mr. Conybeare, for more than eighteen 
centuries, to appeal to this custom as an 
explanation of the title “the Virgin Mary.” 
Moreover, we are told that in Syriac “the 
word Virgin is always used in its strict 
sense.” 

vii. Much that I have said of Mr. Cony- 
beare’s paper applies also to Mr. Badham’s 
(Academy, Nov. 17). The only new sug- 
gestion is that the apparent discrepancies 
(as he regards them) in the actually ortho- 
dox and assumed heretical text of the 
Gospels may be accounted for partly by 
considerations analogous to those urged by 
Mr. Conybeare, and partly by the sugges- 
tion—if I rightly catch the drift of his 
arguments—that a child may have been 





* See Ignat. ad Smyrn, 13TG¢ mapbévove Tac Aeyouévac 
AUPAU. But the title, ‘‘ widow,” was higher than the title 
“virgin,” as appears from Tert. De ez Vel., 9. The 
Virgin could not possibly have been called a Virgin be- 
cause she was a pure unmarried widow. See Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers, 1. 1-385, Il. 323. Mr. Simcox, in a paper 
in the Academy (Nov. 24, 1894), which I only saw when my 
on was finished, thinks that the text of Ignatius may 
ave been tampered with. 


born to Joseph and Mary without either 
of these being conscious of the fact! If 
that be his meaning, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that any one could accept this wildly 
original version of the Virgin Birth of 
Christ, in lieu of that which has prevailed 
since the earliest dawn of Christianity and 
by reason of which St. Luke says of Christ 
—not in any secondary or Philonian sense, 
but in the only sense which accords with 
his own and the other Gospels and the rest 
of the New Testament—that He was “ the 
Son of God.” 

Into the purely theological aspects of the 
great unshaken doctrine of the Incarnation 
in Christ’s Virgin Birth, and into the de- 
feated and rapidly extinguished heresies 
by which it was impugned, I have left 
myself no space to enter. I trust that they 
will be treated by abler intellects than 
mine. F. W. Farrar. 


[P.S.—Since this paper was in print I 
have read the learned article of the Rev. 
R. H. Charles (Academy, December 1). He 
argues that the heretical reading is what 
we should expect to find in a genealogy of 
Joseph, which he regards as an Ebionitic 
addition to the primitive text. This he 
thinks is shown (i.) by its absence from 
Justin Martyr (Ap., i. 33); but Justin 
Martyr evidently knew of it (Dial. c. 
Tryph., 120) ; (ii.) from Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron (ii. 1-8) ; and (iii.) from the fact that 
Irish and other Latin mss. place the initial 
letter of the Gospel not at verse 1, but at 
verse 18. As to the text of Sin. he says 
that ink at Matt. i. 16 there is a lacuna 
after the word Virgo and before Maria, 
which was not originally filled up as it now 
is in 6 (thefourth century Cod. Veronensis) ; 
viz. “et Jacob genuit Josef, cui desponsata 
erat virgo [Maria Virgo autem Maria| 
genuit Jesum.” Genuit, however, normally 
means paternity not maternity, and is 
altered into peperit by d (the sixth century 
Cod. Cantabrigiensis). He infers that Sin. 
represents the primitive text, that this text 
is necessarily implied in Cur. and the old 
Latin and Armenian version; and that 
therefore Matt. i. 1-17 is the wrong addition 
of ascribe. He also doubts the genuine- 
ness of the genealogy in Luke. It would 
require a separate paper to enter into this 
view, but it is interesting, and deserves full 
consideration. On the other hand, Mr. 
White suggests that the omission of “ knew 
her not until” in %, and the omission of 
accipere in i. 20 are due to a desire to in- 
sinuate the dermapbevia of Mary. ] 
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MAKE THE MEN SIT DOWN. 
(From *tTwenty Sermons,” by Phillips Brooks.] 


Brrore I really begin to speak about 
that subject, I am moved to take my con- 
gregation into my confidence. Iam moved 
to tell them of how a minister feels very 
often, and of how I feel to-day, what a 
great danger there is of the wrong people 
taking the wrong sermons to themselves. 
A minister preaches a sermon on the need 
of visible activity and utterance, and very 
often the man whose life needs meditation 
and quiet self-study takes the sermon to 
himself, and rushes forth to even more of 
wild and superficial action. Again, the 
preacher preaches on the necessity and 
duty of quietude, and just the soul which 
needs to put forth in action the impulse 
which it has already quietly accumulated 
plunge’ itself more profoundly into qui- 
escent calm. We take each other’s medi- 
cines, and often increase instead of healing 
our diseases. Many a time one wants not 
to take back a sermon he has preached, 
but to send quickly after it another which 
shall preach the other truth, and find the 
souls for which this, and not the first, was 
meant. I can only beg each of you to 
listen conscientiously to-day, and see 
whether what I shall say is meant for 
you. 

There is a danger, then, for many men, 
if not for all, in the perpetual outgo of 
energy which so much of our life involves. 
Life is made up of tasks and problems. 
How soon they meet us! How constantly 
they are with us all our days! “Come 
and do this,” the world says to the little 
child, hardly more than a baby, holding 
out to him some of its crude material 
which needs to be transformed into some 
other shape. “Come and see what you 
think of this,” she says again, holding up 
some hard and knotty problem, and bid- 
ding him exercise his ingenious intellect 
upon it. It is one process of education, 
the calling out of powers by their use. It 
is the tendency of all the practical neces- 
sities of life, the constant outward move- 
ment of activity. “All is going out, noth- 
ing is coming in ;” is not that the dismay 
and the despair which settles down upon 
many an experience as it attains to middle 
life? Existence comes to feel to many of us 
like a great river, which is always flowing 
with unbroken force downward to the 
sea. It never stops. It is always pushing 


its waters outward. It gives the sea no. 


chance to flow up into it. So is the ever- 
energetic life of one whose sole idea is to 
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exert influence, to make himself felt in 
some result. How often the river must 
long to pause! How often it must be- 
come aware that its impetuous rush is 
losing for it the richness of the great, 
deep salt sea! How often the busy life of 
man becomes aware that somewhere round 
it there is richness which it does not get 
because it opens outward only, and not 
inward ! How often it desires to pause 
and grow receptive, and take into itself 
the richness which it now is keeping out! 

All this, perhaps, sounds very strange 
to some of us, this statement of the need 
of rest and receptivity. It will be good 
for us to stop a moment and remember 
that there are races, and there have been 
times, to which it has been anything but 
strange, to which it has been the most 
familiar truth of life. You open the rec- 
ord of the fourth century, and it is full of 
the pictures of hermits sitting on rough 
mountain-sides, or beside the great silent 
river of Egypt, just listening for the voice 
of God. You let your boat drop quietly 
down the Ganges to-day, and along its 
banks the silent figures sit like carved 
brown statues, hour after hour, day after 
day, with eyes open and fixed on vacancy, 
clearing themselves of all thought, emo- 
tion, and desire, that, being emptied of 
self, they may see God. The most popu- 
lous religion of the world ‘to-day is that 
which flows out from the sacred seat under 
the sacred tree at Gaya, where Buddha 
sat for six years, silent, receptive, until 
the great illumination came. The East 
believes only too readily what the West 
finds it so very hard to realize and accept 
—that no life is complete which does not 
sometimes sit trustfully waiting to be fed 
inca, 

Some day the headlong current of your 
life was stopped. The river ceased to 
flow. The waves stood still, and then 
the ocean which the flowing of the river 
had kept out poured up and in and 
there were sacreder emotions in the old 
channels, and deeper hopes and fears 
beating upon the well-worn banks. The 
day when your great bereavement came 
—the day when the neighbors knew that 
death was in your house—the day when 
Joy, with that subtle look of the pos- 
sibility of deep pain which is always in 
her eyes, came to your door and knocked, 
in the first splendor of the rising sun ; the 
day when, being weak and ill, you did not 
go to your business, and the streets which 
you knew so well seemed strange to you as 
you looked out of the window—those were 
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the days when God was feeding you. You 
lost the sense of being one who was to act, 
and you were one to whom God was to do 
something. You were for the time all 
Oriental then. 

How sacred and rich afterwards become 
the rooms where such experiences have 
taken place! The stream may start again, 
and push the intrusive ocean once more 
back into its bed, but the river channel 
can never quite forget its overflow. The 
house may go back to its common uses, and 
its doors open and shut upon the comers 
and goers of ordinary life; but it will 
never be quite the same that it was before 
the day on which the unseen presence 
filled it. It can never be perfectly secular 
again. This is the way in which the new 
houses, which are so crude and raw when 
we move into them, mellow and ripen as 
the years go on; as the earth, which is so 
harsh and earthly in the glare of noon- 
tide, is softened and richened by the ever- 
returning dusk of morning and evening, in 
which it seems as if it once had been, and 
might again be, heaven. 

I want you to notice, with regard to this 
blessedness of a pause in the outflowing 
energy of life, that it applies not merely to 
what we call our secular occupations, but 
to our sacred and religious ones as well. 
Indeed, it often seems as if there were a 
sense in which it might be said that noth- 
ing so tended to keep God out of our lives 
as work for God done in a wrong and su- 
perficial spirit. This is one of the places 
where I am most anxious that the right 
people should take my sermon to them- 
selves, and not the wrong ones. The 
Scripture reader, the Sunday-school teach- 
er, the evangelist, the minister, the work- 
ing layman—all of them, I am sure, have 
felt how religious work tries to push out 
religious thought and to kill the soul’s 
receptivity. Thought made practical, 
turned into duty, tends to become like air 
turned into wind. The disciples as 
well as the stragglers from Capernaum 
—perhaps the busy disciples more than 
anybody else in all the crowd—must have 
needed Christ’s call to sit down and be 
fed. The more earnestly you are at work 
for Jesus, the more you need times when 
what you are doing for Him passes totally 
out of your mind, and the only thing worth 
thinking of seems to be what He is doing 
for you. That is the real meaning of the 
days of discouragement and self-contempt 
which come to all of us, O fellow-laborers 
for the Lord ! 
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THE HYGIENE OF SORROW. 


Int Errects or Errorts To Suppress 
Emorions oF GRIEF. 


THE nervous system requires complete 
rest after blows caused by sorrow. Recent 
medical observations (Feré, Bassi, Schule, 
Zenker) show that the physical results of 
suppressing emotions are similar to those 
caused by bodily accidents, fatigue, chill, 
partial starvation, and loss of blood. The 
poison of grief is more thananame. To 
urge work, study, travel, the vain search 
for amusement, is both useless and danger- 
ous. For a time the whole organism is 
overthrown, and temporary seclusion is im- 
perative for proper readjustment. 

After some bereavement, the custom of 
wearing mourning has a distinct moral 
value. Butits period of use must be brief; 
a few weeks, months, perhaps a year; 
otherwise dense, black draperies become a 
burden, an esthetic blunder, and a source 
of depression in themselves. For a time 
they have a place, securing consideration 
from strangers and silence from mere ac- 
quaintances, since sorrow is one of the 
touches of nature that make the whole 
world kin. 

When there is nearness of relationship to 
nature, rambles in the open air, days alone 
with the sea, alone in the forest, console as 
nothing else can. Quiet, silent drives, or 
even short journeys by rail, will reveal a 
new heaven and anew earth to one fatigued 
and worn by sorrow. Music, when it can 
be borne, has a soothing power beyond 
words. Books, too, have their place, those 
gentle companions without speech whose 
calm society helps annihilate time and 
space, and who always receive us with the 
same kindness. The familiar faces of news- 
papers and journals bring a stray comfort 
that even the tenderest heart is powerless 
to bestow. The care and companionship of 
children is another source of strength. 
Children are not watching to see how the 
afflicted are bearing up under sorrow, nor 
are they waiting for some expression of 
sentiment or the overthrow of self-control. 
A child is always the best comforter, ut- 
tering no word of sympathy, yet rousing 
interest in life because its nature is sweet- 
ness and light. 

Grief cannot be ignored, neither can it be 
cheered up. It must be accepted and al- 
lowed to wear itself away. Readjustment 
comes slowly. Sorrow, grief, and all great 
misfortunes should be regarded as condi- 
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tions similar to acute infectious diseases, 
which they resemble in the result ; and 
later, as convalescence from such diseases. 
Seclusion, rest, sleep, appropriate food, 
fresh air, sunshine, interests that tax 
neither mind nor body, these are require- 
ments in this class of illness. The care of 
the condition following depressing emotion 
calls for the same treatment in greater or 
less degree.—New York Medical Record. 


“Mr. Peasopy, who was an American,” 
said Dean Hole the other day, “ was one of 
the greatest benefactors of London. His 
houses built for, and occupied by the work- 
men are models which every great city 
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would do well to copy. At a flower and 
plant exhibition in London which I at- 
tended, four or five years ago, I was sur- 
prised and delighted to find that a large 
number of the prizes for the best plants 
went to people who were dwellers in Mr, 
Peabody’s houses. That shows what a 
better atmosphere will do for the working 
classes. Public gardens and parks and 
workingmen’s clubs, I think, are always 
conducive to temperance ; but people will 
never be made temperate by constraint. 
To secure temperance is impossible by 
mere human obligations and vows. Force 
of common sense, conscience, and spiritual 
influence are necessary.” —The Churchman. 
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SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By JoHn MILzEy, 
D.D., LL.D. Volumeii. New York: Hunt 
& Eaton, 1894. 8vo, pp. xix., 537. $3.00. 
The second and concluding volume of Dr. 

Miley’s Systematic Theology is conceived in 
the same spirit and executed with the same 
skill which characterized the first. The first 
volume included the topics which fall under 
the heads of Theology proper and Anthrop- 
ology. This second volume discusses the re- 
maining topics, under the heads of Christol- 
ogy, Soteriology and Eschatology. Three 
appendices, on points of interest for which 
Dr. Miley’s plan did not supply opportunity 
for treatment in the body of the work, con- 
clude the volume. These discuss, respec- 
tively, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
angels, and the Arminian treatment of 
original sin. The material is handled in 
@ masterly manner, and the volume as a 
whole sets forth the Arminian scheme of sal- 
vation in as powerful and logical a form as 
that scheme admits of. For Dr. Miley pre- 
sents himself here as above all things an 
Arminian, and as above most Arminians 
ready to follow his Arminianism to its logi- 
cal conclusions. Here, indeed, we find the 
highest significance of the book. It is the 
Arminian “ Yea” to the Calvinistic declara- 
tion of what Arminianism is in its essential 
nature, where its centre of gravity lies, and 
what it means with reference to that com- 
plex of doctrines which constitute the sum 
of Evangelical truth. 


The Remonstrant controversy was a bat-— 


tle of giants. In its earnest grapple, the 


movement tentatively begun by Arminius 
tended rapidly towards its level in a 
distinctively Pelagian anthropology and 
Socinian soteriology. But in the great 
Evangelical revival of the last century, 
the Wesleyan leaders offered to the world 
an evangelicalized Arminianism. ‘The 
rationalism of the Remonstrants, they 
affirmed, was not due to their Arminianism 
but to their Humanism. The essential 
elements of Arminianism, they asserted, 
were in no wise inconsistent with the 
great Evangelical doctrines of sin and 
atonement. Onthecontrary, they declared, 
the Arminian construction alone gave their 
full rights to the catholic doctrines of the 
condemnation of all men in Adam and the 
vicarious satisfaction for sin in Christ. An 
Arminianism zealous for these doctrines 
might well claim to stand on a higher plane 
than that occupied by the Remonstrants. 
The question, however, was a pressing one, 
whether the Evangelical elements thus taken 
up could consist with the Arminian prin- 
ciple. Calvinists earnestly urged that the 
union was an unnatural one, and could not 
be stable: that either the Evangelical ele- 
ments ought to rule to the exclusion of the 
unharmonizable Arminian principle, in 
which case we should have consistent Cal- 
vinism; or else the Arminian principle would 
inevitably rule to the exclusion of the Evan- 
gelical doctrines forced into artificial con- 
junction with it, and we should have con- 
sistent Arminianism. After a century of 
conflict, Dr. Miley’s admirably reasoned vol- 
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umes come to tell us frankly that the Cal- 
vinists have been right in these contentions, 
Arminianism, he says, has no logical place 
in its system for a doctrine of race sin. either 
in the sense of the participation of the race 
in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, or in the 
sense of the infection of the race with a 

uilty corruption. Arminianism, he says, 

as no logical place in its system for a doc- 
trine of penal substitution of Christ for sin- 
ners and of an atonement by satisfaction. 
If the Arminian principle is to rule, he 
says, the doctrine of race sin must go, and 
the doctrine of vicarious punishment must 
go. And, as he thinks that the Arminian 
principle ought to rule, he teaches that men 
are not by nature under the condemning 
wrath of God, and that Christ did not vi- 
cariously bear the penalty of sin. Thus, in 
his hands, Arminianism 1s seeking to purify 
itself by cleansing itself from the Evangeli- 
cal elements with which it has been so long 
conjoined. 

The importance of Dr. Miley’s attitude 
in this matter will not be properly estimated 
until we remind ourselves that he does not 
stand alone in it. Those who are familiar with 
recent Arminian theologizing will be aware 
that Dr. Miley in thisis only a representative 
of a marked present-day drift in Arminian 
dogmatics. The nature of the impression 
which this drift will make upon us will 
doubtless depend, in part at least, upon 
whether our mind is upon the thinker or 
upon the thought. ‘There is no one who 
will not feel regret to see one driven, by what- 
ever stress of logic,from his hold upon 
fundamental Evangelical doctrine ; it is bet- 
ter far to be inconsistently Evangelical than 
consistently Arminian. On the other hand, 
the line of thought by which Dr. Miley, 
for instance, clears away the Evangelical 
accretions from the Arminian core, com- 
mands our completeadmiration. Itis quiet 
logic, working its irresistible way to an 
irrefutable end. And as a matter of con- 
structive reasoning it cannot be other than 
salutary. It is justas well that the world 
should come to know with the utmost clear- 
ness that these Evangelical doctrines are 
unconformable with Arminianism. It is 
just as well that the world should realize 
with increased clearness that Evangelicalism 
stands or falls with Calvinism, and that 
every proof of Evangelicalism is a proof of 
Calvinism. Dr. Miley’s discussions of orig- 
inal sin and the atonement will help the 
world to perception of this salutary fact. 

Under the caption of Christology, Dr. Mi- 
ley includes only the doctrine of the person 
of Christ. Thecomplicated questions which 





arise in the determination of this doctrine, 
he treats with eminent lucidity and acute- 
ness, although we should dissent from what 
seems to us a Monothelite element in his own 
construction of the doctrine (pp. 9, 36, 40, 
42). The usual topics which fall under the 
caption of Eschatology he discusses with 
sober good judgment under that head. We 
should dissent only from his difficulty in dis- 
covering rational grounds for the terrible 
indeed, but, as it seems to us,rationally rea- 
sonable, as well as Scripturally certain, doc- 
trine of eternal punishment. The larger 
portion of the volume is given, however, to 
the great doctrines of Soteriology (pp. 65- 
419), which form thus, in every sense, the 
centre of the volume. These doctrines are 
dealt with under the two sub-heads of ‘‘ The 
Atonement in Christ’’ (pp. 65-240), and 
‘*The Salvation in Christ” (pp. 241-419). 
Those who are familiar with Dr. Miley’s 
earlier volume on the Atonement (the dis- 
cussions in which are here freely drawn 
upon) will not need to be told that, under 
the former of these sub-heads,the Govern- 
mental theory of the Atonement is ex- 
pounded and advocated with great freshness 
and force. Under the latter of them, the 
‘* benefits of the atonement ”’ are presented 
as ‘‘ immediate” or ‘‘conditional,” and the 
latter are developed under the influence of 
the Arminian principle of ‘‘ freedom,” a 
very thorough discussion of which is pre- 
fixed to the chapters on Justification, Re- 
generation, Assurance, Sanctification and, 
finally, the Church. The whole forms, as 
we have already said, an unusually well- 
compacted, logically developed and lucidly 
presented exposition of the Arminian sys- 
tem. 

We have space only for a few remarks on 
the discussion of the atonement. The 
problem was to find a doctrine of atone- 
ment conformable to the Arminian funda- 
mentum, which Dr. Miley does not hesitate 
to place in its psychology of the will. 
‘* Freedom,” he says, ‘‘is fundamental in 
Arminianism. The system holds accord- 
ingly the universality and provisional na- 
ture of the atonement, and the conditional- 
ity of salvation ” (p. 275). ‘‘ The cardinal 
doctrines of the Wesleyan Soteriology,” be- 
ing thus determined—“ that the atonement 
is only provisory in its character, rendering 
men salvable, but not necessarily saving 
them ;” and that salvation is conditional in 
the sense of a real Synergism (p.169)—‘“‘ with 
these facts,” Dr. Miley remarks, ‘‘ the atone- 
ment of satisfaction must be excluded,” and 
‘‘the rectoral theory maintained as the 
only doctrine of a real atonement agreeing 
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with them ” (p. 169). The former part of 
this conclusion, at least, seems to us per- 
fectly solid, and we go thoroughly with Dr. 
Miley in his clear proof (p. 122) of the 
untenableness of those schemes which seek 
to unite an atonement of penal substitution 
and conditional universalism. Whether the 
rectoral theory, on the other hand, is the only 
doctrine of atonement agreeing with the 
cardinal principles of Arminian Soteriolo- 
gy, or whether the rectoral theory can be 
properly described as a ‘‘ doctrine of a real 
atonement,” are questions whose answers 
admit of more doubt. 

It is a question of some importance, to ask 
ourselves seriously whether the rectoral 
theory, which, as Dr. Miley justly perceives, 
is the highest form of atonement open to a 
consistent Arminian, is consistent with the 
foundation truths of religion. Is it con- 
sistent, for example, with this foundation 
truth :—that sin is inherently ill-deserving, 
and that God, the infinitely holy and just 
One, must re-act upon sin with a moral in- 
dignation which is exactly proportionate to 
its guilt, and which burns inextinguishably 
until it is satisfied by adequate punishment ? 
Dr. Miley admits that it is not. “If jus- 
tice,” he says, ‘‘ must punish sin simply for 
the reason of its demerit, penal substitution 
is the only possible atonement” (p. 169). 
That the rectoral theory of the atonement 
may be held, and with it the Arminian sys- 
tem, therefore, we must deny to God that 
moral indignation in view of evil, which we 
cannot help recognizing as one of the high- 
est endowments of moral beings, and must 
transmute His ‘‘ justice’ into the merely 
public justice of a wise ruler; we must 
revise, in a word, all our natural notions of 
the relations of an infinitely holy being to 
sin. Dr. Miley attacks this problem at an 
early point (p. 93ff), the result of his discus- 
sion being that he concludes that while 
punishment may not be inflicted where 
there is no sin, and may never go beyond the 
intrinsic demerit of sin—‘‘and God has 
the exact measure of its desert ’’—yet sin 
need not be ‘‘ punished according to its 
desert” (p. 97)— provided that the re- 
quirements of God’s moral government are 
not endangered by the failure to punish it. 
In other words, while sin may not be pun- 
ished beyond its desert, it may be punished 
below its desert, if it can be rendered ‘“‘ safe” 
to do so. 

Here is certainly one of the water-sheds 
between Calvinism and  Arminianism. 
Those who believe that God must, by virtue 
of His all-perfect nature, visit sin with a 
punishment fitted to the exact measure of 
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its desert,—no more certainly, but just as 
certainly, no less,—must, so far as logic 
can compell them, become Calvinists. But 
it does not seem to follow so stringently that 
those who take the other horn must hold to 
the rectoral theory of atonement. It does 
not seem obvious that, if it be once allowed 
that sin need not be punished, it is only 
under the provisions of the rectoral theor 
thatit can be rendered ‘‘safe” for God to with- 
hold His punishing hand. If it be “ safe” 
to forgive sin on the ground of a “‘ substitute 
for penalty,’ it would seem just as “ safe ” 
to make a sincere personal repentance that 
substitute as to make the suffering of an 
alien such substitute. In a word, Dr. 
Miley’s argument seems to us to issue in 
setting aside all real necessity for atonement. 
He labors hard to exhibit its necessity. But 
its necessity for what ? Not to enable God 
to forgive sin—that is grounded in His mere 
compassion, and in itself is always in His 
power. But to enable God to forgive sin 
safely. Forgiveness itself remains an act of 
pure grace. The rectoral theory does not 
appear to have any essential advantage here 
over those other theories which Dr. Miley 
so admirably sets aside as no theories of real 
atonement at all, because they lay no ground 
for forgiveness. Alike with them, the rec- 
toral theory provides only a revelation of 
moral truths to men, and it differs from the 
common moral theory only in the way in 
which men are held to be affected by this 
revelation. We do not see that its advo- 
cates are in a position to cast stones at these 
other theories. 

A book notice, however, is a narrow space 
in which to argue so great a question as the 
nature of the atonement. Let us close by 
simply pointing out that Dr. Miley is in 
error in supposing that Calvinists have an 
issue with him on the question of the extent 
of the atonement. No “ limitationists,” as 
Dr. Miley calls them, will doubt that the 
atonement does for all, all that a rectoral 
atonement is fitted todoforany. Dr. Miley 
has much to say of the ‘‘ Sufficiency of the 
Atonement.” Is it sufficient for all? he 
asks. Sufficient for all, for what? we ask 
in return. No “ limitationist ’’ will doubt 
that it is sufficient to provide for all “a 
revelation of such moral truths as give the 
highest ruling power to the Divine law” 
(p. 195). Every ‘‘limitationist” will be 
forward to assert that the atonement 1s 
sufficient to make known to all, God’s in- 
finite hatred of sin and His infinite love for 


sinners, and his infinite yearning that all 


should come unto Him and live. But, if the 
question be whether it is sufficient to save all, 
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it is Dr. Miley who speaks out at once the 
most emphatic No. It is not sufficient, he 
tells us, to save any ; ‘‘ it renders men salva- 
ble, but does not necessarily save them.”’ 
Every ‘‘limitationist ” will affirm that it 
actually saves many, and that it lays the 
round for a free offer of salvation to all. 
Br. Miley calls on ‘‘limitationists” to 
answer the categorical question, ‘‘ Did Christ 
die for the non-elect ?” None will hesitate 
to reply, Certainly He did, in all the stretch 
of purpose and effect which the atoning 
fact, as Dr. Miley conceives it, contains. 
Dr. Miley himself will not contend that He 
died for all with the purpose and effect of 
all that the atoning fact, as the ‘‘ limita- 
tionist ’’ conceives it, contains. There is, 
in a word, no issue between the parties as 
to the extent of the atonement. Their is- 
sue is as to its nature. Only among satis- 
factionists themselves has an issue as to the 
extent of the atonement any meaning: and 
here Dr. Miley correctly sees that the neces- 
sities of the argument are with the *‘ limita- 
tionists.” He himself solidly argues that 
an atonement of satisfaction cannot be con- 
ditional, and must save all for whom it is 
wrought. 
BenJ. B. WARFIELD. 
Princeton. 


GESCHICHTE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN LiTTE- 
RATUR in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 
von GUSTAV KRUGER, Professor zu 
Giessen. 1 und 2 Auflage. Freiburgi. 
B. und Leipzig; J.C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1895 (1894). 8vo, pp. xxii.-255. 
The above work forms the third volume 

of the second series of the admirable 
“@Grundriss der Theologischen Wissen- 
schaften,” edited by Achelis, Harnack, 
Kaftan and others. These series call for 
handbooks, brief and compact (but not 
beyond the. point of easy readableness), 
with select bibliographical references such 
as may guide to a more thorough study 
of literature and sources. Following this 
general plan the work of Kriiger gives in 
small compass a clear picture of the sub- 
ject as a whole, and sufficient but not too 
exhaustive bibliographical references. It 
differs from the conventional patrology 
in being written, according to the modern 
tendency—from the purely literary-his- 
torical standpoint—leaving aside entirely 
the doctrinal matter. 

The order of treatment is briefly as fol- 
lows: 1. The earliest Christian literature; 
Epistles, Revelations, Historical Books, 
Didactic Books. 2. Gnostic Literature ; 
Theological, Romantic. 3. Ecclesiastical 





Literature. This third section includes 
the period of Apologetic (Apologetic, 
Antiheretical and Episcopal Literature), 
the period of the Rise of Theological 
Science (Eastern, Western, Episcopal) and 
chapters on the Literature of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law, on Legendary Literature and on 
the Martyrologies. The last page is a 
table of great interest, showing the chron- 
ological and geographical distribution of 
the literary production of the period. 
The chronological limit of the work is 
indicated by the inclusion of Lactantius 
and the exclusion of Eusebius. The geo- 
graphical divisions indicate what writings 
had their origin in Syria and Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Tevees, Egypt, Italy, North 
Africa, other western countries, and those 
whose geographical origin is in doubt. 

In the Preface the author pays a special 
tribute to the work of Professors Harnack 
and Zahn in this field and acknowledges 
his indebtedness to them and to Dr. Preu- 
schen while asserting the originality of 
his own work in method and substance. 
The book is in no sense a rival to the com- 
prehensive and colossal work of Harnack 
and Preuschen, nor is its aim at all the 
popular one of Cruttwell. It is for stu- 
dents who are studying for a general but 
scientific knowledge of the subject while 
they are not necessarily going into the 
special and detailed study to which Har- 
nack’s work is fundamental. At the same 
time it is a work which no specialist in 
the field can fail to find of great practi- 
cal use. It is, in scope and treatment, ex- 
actly the thing needed for theological 
seminary work—the like of which we do 
not have in English. It will doubtless 
have a cordial welcome from the profes- 
sor who has felt the need of such a work 
for his students, even if, e.g., the dates 
assigned to the Epistle of Jude and to the 
Pastoral Epistles are not the ones com- 
monly taught as correct by himself and 
his colleagues. 

[It is expected that an English transla- 
tion of this work will appear at as early a 
date as practicable, for the use of semi- 
nary students in particular.—C. R. G.] 

Ernest C. RicHarpson. 

College of New Jersey, Princeton. 





BOOK N_ TES. 
Christian S_iology. 


THERE are men who ‘bject to Christian- 
ity because of what t 2y denominate its 
selfishness. By this .hey mean a prac- 
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tice in spiritual things which is paralleled 
by the individualism of mercantile com- 
petition. It is alleged that it is often 
represented as resembling a race where 
each one is intent on gaining the goal 
and receiving the prize. This criticism 
is no doubt one-sided, exaggerated and 
essentially untrue, but there is some- 
what in the ordinary appeals to sinners 
which gives it some color of reasonableness, 
aud there is also much in the lives of pro- 
fessed Christians which gives point and 
force tothe complaint. While the accept- 
ance of Christianity is ultimately a matter 
of personal choice, the great question 
which concerns the Church of Christ to-day 
is how it can reach the masses, lift them up 
and advance the kingdom of God on earth. 
It is not animpeachment of the gospel that 
it has not wrought greater changes than it 
has, but it is an impeachment of the conse- 
cration and devotion of the professors of 
that gospel that they have not done more 
to advance its claims and extend its vic- 
tories. Just now we are in the incipient 
stages of an era of change; what the out- 
come is to be none can tell. Old political 
and social usages are being changed and in 
part replaced by newer methods. The 
doctrines of evolution are beginning to be 
applied to the solution of the problems that 
are pressing for satisfactory answers. 
Human remedies in abundance are suggest- 
ed, but the outcome is by no means sure. 
A new school has arisen among Christians 
who are working along the lines of the 
gospel with a view to finding a reply to 
social questionings and searchings. A new 
application of the principles and practices 
of Jesus is making to the conditions of the 
present, and with hopefulness these work- 
ers are pressing forward. Their reliance 
is upon the belief that God is the father 
of all men and that His religion is adapted 
to the universe of men, not only as indi- 
viduals but as social beings, not only as 
single souls but as a race, not only as units 
but as forming a complex and intricate or- 
ganism. The gospel is, then, adapted to all 
phases and relations of life, and in itis the 
solution of every problem. The responsi- 
bility, then, comes back upon those who pro- 
fess that gospel, and the crucial test will be 
found in their attitude towards their du- 
ties and privileges. The number of books 
which have appeared in this line within a 
short time is large. Before us are several, 
and they are all important and significant. 
They come from many denominations and 
from both sides of the ocean. We canonly 
mention them briefly, and recommend them 
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to attention. The keynote is struck in 
one entitled Christus Imperator, a series of 
lecture-sermons on the universal empire of 
Christianity, edited by Charles W. Stubbs, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. It contains ten dis- 
courses by various eminent thinkers of 
England, and covers such topics as “ Christ 
in the realm of ethics,” “ of science,” “of 
politics,” “of sociology,” ‘‘of law,” and 
“of history.” It is avolume that furnishes 
much food for thought, though the multi- 
plicity of writers robs it of unity of treat- 
ment, (Macmillan & Co., $1.75).—Another 
volume is Dr. Washington Gladden’s The 
Church and the Kingdom, whose bearing 
upon the present topic and whoge keynote 
may be indicated by the following citation: 
“Every department of human life — the 
families, the schools, amusements, art, busi- 
ness, politics, industry, national policies, 
international relations—will be governed 
by the Christian law and controlled by 


Christian influences.” It is a ringing state-. 


ment of truth which must ere long be 
heeded. (New York & Chicago: F. H. 
Revell Co.)—In the same line is Frederick 
William Hamilton’s Zhe Church and Sec- 
ular Life. It deals with the relations of 
the Church to the life of men, to education, 
charity, business, labor, politics, reforms, 
and society. It is the work of a man who 
has evidently thought much upon the sub- 
jects which are now to the fore, and his 
convictions are spoken plainly. It is an- 
other of the books that should be welcomed 
and read. (Boston: Universalist Publish- 
ing House.)—Religion and Business con- 
tains practical suggestions to men of affairs, 
made by Dr. Henry A. Stimson, pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. It 
is one of the books in the realm of the prac- 
tical application of Christian principles to 
every-day life, which bear their own justifi- 
cation with them. “ Business in Religion” 
and ‘‘ Religion in Business ” have a practi- 
cal sound, and if Christianity is to be truly 
useful it must be truly practical. (New 
York: Randolph & Co.)—Still another book 
is here which deserves attention. Zhe Law 
of Service, by James P. Kelley, is a study 
in Christian altruism. The law is that of 
utmost service, the fullest embodiment of 
the law of love. It is not new, more’s the 
pity, but there is much room for improve- 
ment inits application. Mr. Kelley’s task 
is that of showing shortcomings and point- 
ing out lines of betterment. This he does 
for the individual and for the Church, along 


‘lines of home training, social life, human 


brotherhood, citizenship, business, industry, 
art, literature, and education. It is a tonic 
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treatment and the language is not that of 
the prophet of smooth things, but such 
teachings must be heeded if we are not to 
adopt the sentiment of the bishop (!) who 
said that the sermon on the mount, while 
ideally perfect, was not adapted to the reg- 
ulation of humanlife. (New York: Putnam’s 
Sons.)—In the same line is another book 
which shows that Christian sociology has 
got to the story stage. A volume comes to 
us from the press of A. C, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, which illustrates this fact. It is 
entitled The Crucifixion of Philip Strong, 
and bears the name of Charles M. Sheldon 
asits author. It is the tale of a preacher 
too broad in his sympathies and in the 
sense of his duties to become the conven- 
tional pastor of the rich church to which 
he is called. The social contrasts of a large 
town strike him and he frees his mind to his 
people unmindful of the unwillingness of 
his rich and fashionable parishioners to be 
instructed along the lines which he lays 
down. Speaking to them as he believes 
that Christ would have done, and speaking 
in His stead, he takes up the problem of the 
uses of property, the liquor evil, tenements, 
the unemployed, the duties of the Church 
to men, and other questions which are 
coming more and more to the front. The 
story is well told. though it is not a lit- 
erary classic. The book is not composed 
solely of the outlines of the preacher’s 
sermons, but with real art these sermons, 
while they are the burden of the writer’s 
purpose, are kept and presented as episodes 
of the narrative. The reader is carried 
along easily and is persuaded to see things 
as the author does, but whether the remedy 
which he has to offer will be the final and 
best, remains to be seen. In the mean 
time the practice which he recommends, 
is one which has in it much of helpfulness, 
making it worthy of trial. The book is in- 
teresting for its story and instructive in its 
lessons. ($1.00.) 


Theology and Apologetics. 

Outlines of Christian Theology, when 
condensed to two hundred and fifty post- 
octavo pages, must be either very con- 
densed or quite superficial. The latter is 
the character of the work of Dr. Cor- 
nelius Walker, professor of Systematic 
Divinity in the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia. But this characteristic is 
mainly due to the author’s purpose. He 
addresses himself to two classes of read- 
ers; young students of theology, and 
laymen who desire a general view of the 
topics which are included in the ordinary 
systematic treatment of revealed truth. 
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In so doing the author is fairly successful, 
though his self-imposed limitations have 
prevented him from making a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject. 
The book is a sort of introduction to lec- 
tures wider and deeper in their scope and 
treatment, and as such it is calculated to 
be useful. (New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.50.) 


“ Fundamentals, a brief Unfolding of the 
basal Truths of the Christian Faith” is 
the title chosen for a course of sermons 
on a series of vital themes, by W. Fisher 
Markwick. The subjects are God, man, 
sin, repentance, faith, regeneration, adop- 
tion, peace, hope, love, holiness and 
heaven. The book was intended to treat 
of these things with no sectarian bias and 
without the terminology of the schools. 
It was designed for ordinary people and 
they can understand it if they can be got 
toreadit. But here is the difficulty. The 
treatment is not in accord with the aim, 
though we have found the substance to 
be sound and good. It lacks the bright- 
ness and sparkle of which the truth is 
capable and without which it too often 
seems dull. (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph.) 


“ APOLOGETICS ” as a technical theolog- 
ical term has in it none of the cringing 
or abject feeling which is implied in the 
word “apology.” It is not a special plea 
for existence and it is not properly an 
argument for mere sufferance. Christian- 
ity has a proved right to exist, and exist 
it will as long as men act worthily of it. 
When Christians lose the consciousness of 
their high vocation and act accordingly, 
Christianity may cease to exist as a prac- 
tice, but as the highest possibility attain- 
able by man, never. The arguments by 
which its divine origin is proved are 
many, and numerous are the men who 
have essayed toset themforth. One of the 
latest of these attempts is that of Dr. 
George C. Lorimer, minister at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, in his book, The Argu- 
ment for Christianity. It is divided into 
a number of parts and each takes up a 
distinct phase of the argument. ‘The 
topics discussed are as follows, and from 
each cogent reasons are drawn : history, 
Christ, testimony, miracles, prophecy, 
humanity, achievement, concession, and 
comparison. The book contains evidences 
of wide reading and careful thinking, and 
is calculated to aid faith and restore cour- 
age in those to whom present obstacles 
and discouragements form a veil to hide 
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the facts of the past. The arguments in 
these different fields are not equally 
cogent, but each reader will here find 
material which will be of inestimable ser- 
vice to him in his special wants. And 
herein is the principal object of books of 
this class. The argument has not been 
framed which can overcome unbelief, for 
it is located in the will rather than in the 
intellect ; but here are arguments which 
cut the ground from voluntary disbelief 
while aiding and helping the believer. 
(Philadelphia: Amer. Bapt. Publication 
Soc.) 


A voLuME of miscellaneous pieces comes 
to us under the title Master and Men. It 
is also called “ The Sermon on the Moun- 
tain Practised on the Plain,” and was writ- 
ten by William Burnet Wright. The 
title leads one to expect something differ- 
ent from the array actually presented, but 
the series of papers collected in the vol- 
ume are in part entertaining and in part 
instructive. Among the sketches those of 
George MacDonald and “ Chinese ” Gor- 
don are particularly interesting. Some of 
the didactic portions are well conceived 
and admirably expressed, and in many 
places there are evidences of hard com- 
mon sense mingled with Scriptural modes 
of thought. The book lacks system, but 
it has much good matter. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


Missions. . 


THE missionary agency known as the 
“Student Volunteer Movement ” is one of 
the significant organizations of the time. 
Its battle-cry is “The world for Christ in 
this generation.” Its enthusiasm is almost 
unbounded, and its zeal is great. The 
organization ramifies into nearly all the 
educational institutions in the land, and 
it is destined to give a great impulse to 
the entire cause. It takes hold of one 
side of the work, that of enlisting volun- 
teers for the foreign field, but others 
must co-operate in order to raise the 
funds by which the enlistment may be 
made effective of good. If any one de- 
sires to learn more of the objects, spirit, 
enthusiasm, zeal, and scope of the organi- 
zation, opportunity is offered in a recent 
volume entitled Zhe Student Missionary 
Enterprise. It contains the addresses and 
discussions of the Second International 
Convention of the “Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions,” which 


was held in Detroit in the beginning of . 


last March. The volume contains over 
three hundred and fifty pages and pre- 
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sents much interesting matter, though it 
is not a complete transcript of the whole 
that was said or done. Over a thousand 
students, from nearly three hundred in- 
stitutions in Canada and the United 
States, were present, together with other 
persons who brought up the grand total 
to 1,325. Various phases and branches of 
missionary work are discussed, and alto- 
gether the volume is a valuable addition 
to missionary literature. (New York and 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 


Oowikapun is the name of an Indian 
whose home was near the centre of Brit- 
ish America, on a river that flows into 
Hudson’s Bay. The story of his conversion 
is the tale of How the Gospel reached the 
Nelson River Indians, written by Eger-: 
ton Ryerson Young. The author has en- 
deavored to tell the story with some of 
the flavor of a book of Indian life and 
adventure, and thus to make it interesting 
to the children. But. it is too large a 
volume for its purpose: the actual facts 
do not warrant two hundred and forty 
pages of sober narrative, and the stories 
of wild life are too few to keep the 
childish attention tied through so long a 
space. The volume has too much “pad- 
ding,” but the account which lies at the 
bottom is a real section from the romance 
of missions. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) 


Society in China is the title of an ex- 
quisite book prepared by Robert K. 
Douglas, keeper of the Oriental books 
and manuscripts in the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s Col- 
lege, London. The topics covered by 
the discussion are very inclusive and sug- 
gestive: The Emperor and the court ; 
Government; The various classes of peo- 
ple and the various things which go to 
make up their lives. Besides all these 
matters the book is a good deal taken up 
with a statement of the diplomatic and 
commercial relations existing between 
Great Britain and China. Missionary 
outrages are discussed and the history of 
these fanatical movements is outlined. 
The author has had considerable experi- 
ence with the natives during a long resi- 
dence, and he does not hesitate to say 
that in the absence of martial power their 
chief diplomatic weapon is dissimulation. 
He claims that it is as natural to them as 
is poison to the snake, and the facts seem 
to bear out the conclusion. To such a 
presentation of the entire subject he is 
led by his specific announcement that : 
“The object of the present work is to 
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picture the Chinese as they are, and_ not 
necessarily as they profess to be.” How 
this is done can be best told in the au- 
thor’s own words: “In the following 
pages an attempt is made to follow the 
emperor from his throne to his every-day 
employments and amusements ; to attend 
the mandarins both on the bench and in 
their private lives; to associate with the 
merchants in their counting-houses and 
chambers of commerce; to go with the 
mechanic into his workshop and the coun- 
cil-chamber of his trades-union; and to 
accompany one and all into the temples 
of their gods.” Thus the volume has a 
vividness and reality of representation 
that are refreshing, entertaining, and in- 
structive. (London: A. D. Innes & Co. 
$4.50.) 
Practical. 

Tue practice of compiling selections 
for daily reading is one that is on the in- 
crease, and books of this character have 
already well proved their right to exist. 
One of the latest, as well as one of the 
most delightful, of these anthologies is 
entitled Messages of Faith, Hope and 
Love, and it is made up of selections from 
the sermons and writings of Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke. Each month has its 
special topic and each day its selection. 
The topics are: work, prayer, God, Jesus 
Christ, man, faith, hope, love, truth, the 
Christian Church, every-day religion, and 
life eternal: truly a delightful garland of 
attractive themes, calculated to aid and 
strengthen the Christian spirit, and to 
cheer it along its onward and upward 
path. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 


Tue author of a book known by the 
older generation, “ Nothing to Wear,” a 
keen satire on extravagance and fashion, 
and the grave lawyer of New York, 
William Allen Butler, Esq., would never 
be suspected to be one and the same per- 
son. But whenever an abuse has called 
him to lay aside his legal functions, Mr. 
Butler is uniformly amusing and instruc- 
tive. Some years ago he published a 
work anonymously in order to combat a 
distinct and definite moral evil. Now 
after an interval the work appears afresh 
and the addition of the writer’s name 
adds cogency to his reasoning. Mrs. 
Limber’s Raffle ; or, A Church Fair and 
its Victims, while a story, falls among 
the most effective of instrumentalities for 
the suppression of an evil which should 
never have been adopted in the Churches. 
It is a book that should be widely read, 
keen in its wit and satire, strong in its 
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truth, and powerful in its moral. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents.) 


Historical. 


Tue degree of general interest in the 
study of the Bible is shown by the multi- 
tude of books on the subject, in its various 
phases, which have appeared in recent 
years. One of the most entertaining as- 
pects of the history is connected with 
the discovery and study of the manu- 
script sources of our Biblical texts. Some 
of these accounts read almost like ro- 
mances, so far as sustained interest is 
concerned. The discussion of this theme 
has not been confined to scholarly pro- 
ductions, but has offered attractive ground 
for popular works. Several of these have 
appeared, and their success has been in 
direct proportion to the ability of the 
writer to appreciate and measure popular 
capacity. The latest book of this sort is | 
The Parchments of the Faith, by Rev. 
George E. Merrill, who is by no means a 
novice in this department of literature. 
He has made a valuable book, popular in 
its plan, but comprehensive and good. Tak- 
ing up the “Bible of Jesus,” he treats of 
the Hebrew scriptures, the Greek version 
and the Aramaic paraphrases, with many 
other matters of interest. Approaching 
the Bible of the Christian Church, he 
discusses lucidly the principles of textual 
criticism, its materials and methods. He 
tells the story of the manuscripts, such 
as that known as the Codex Sinaiticus, in 
fascinating style, and brings together a 
large amount of excellent information, 
illustrating the whole with reduced fac- 
similes of some of the famous parchments. 
The work is not disfigured by an attempt 
to “write down” to popular comprehen- 
sion as it is supposed to be, but is done in 
a plain, straightforward, manly way, and 
the book is correspondingly good. (Phila- 
delphia: Amer. Bapt. Publication Soc. 
$1.25.) 


Tue Rev. Henry 8. Burrage, D.D., of : 
Portland, Me., is well known as an emi- 
nent Baptist writer, and his recent vol- 
ume on Baptist Hymn Writers and their 
Hymns, has won him added repute. A 
later volume has come from his pen, en- 
titled A History of the Baptists in New 
England. It is only a section of an in- 
teresting history, and it is well told and 
worthy of perusal by those particularly 
concerned. Dr. Burrage has diligent] 
searched the sources for the facts whic 
he has embodied, and has produced a 
book which, in spite of its limitations of 
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size, will be a standard work of reference 
to future workers. The amount of pa- 
tient labor that has thus been called forth 
is merely hinted at in the long list of lit- 
erature described in the preface, but what 
is implied in it may well be appreciated 
by those who have undertaken similar 
tasks. It is a pleasure to welcome such a 
book. (Philadelphia: Amer. Bapt. Pub- 
lication Society.) 


In his recent history of the Baptists in 
the United States, Prof. A. H. Newman, 
of Toronto, says: “The final period of 
American Baptist history begins with 
the conversion of Judson and Rice to 
Baptist views, and the inauguration of 
the modern missionary movement.” A 
life of the former of this famous pair of 
devoted men was written some ten years 
ago by his son, Dr. Edward Judson, of 
New York, and it met with a hearty wel- 
come. A smaller volume having the same 
subject and the same author (Adoniram 
Judson ; a Biography) has recently ap- 
peared, being, appropriately, the first vol- 
ume in a series intended to portray the 
lives of “Notable Baptists.” It is not a 
mere condensation of the former work, 
buta rewriting of it, in which the needs of 
the younger generation are had in mind. 
The story is one of intense interest, and 
one of great moment in the history of 
missions, and the book is written in a way 
that is sure to interest all readers young 
and old. (Philadelphia: Amer. Bapt. Pub- 
lication Society. 90 cents.) 


Tue lives of great men mark the sta- 
dia of general history, and from them 
have come the impulses which have di- 
rected subsequent times. This thought 
lies at the basis of the undertaking of 
Amelia Hutchison Stirling, in her Torch- 
Bearers of History, in which she presents 
“a connected series of historical sketches” 
which include some of the eminent men 
and women of the times before Luther. 
From Homer to Hypatia there are eight 
sketches which bring the story down to 
the decay of Greek civilization; from 
King Arthur to Luther there are eleven, 
including among them Charlemagne, the 
Cid, Richard Cceur de Lion, Dante, Bruce, 
Joan of Arc, Columbus, and Copernicus. 
The collection is excellent and _ the 
sketches are written with consummate 
art, clear and excellent in style and packed 
full of information. The connecting 
paragraphs make the book a sort of brief 


general history. (New York: T. Nelson 
& Sons.) 
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‘¢ Hints on Preaching.”’ 


A BOOK on homiletics by a Catholic priest 
is a novelty ; but it isan excellent book so 
far as it goes. It is characterized by sterling 
common sense, and is the fruit of experience. 
Some of it is of special interpretation and 
adapted to the writer’s communion, but 
most of it might be read and practised with 
profit by preachers of any denomination. 
It is not a treatise on the preparation of 
sermons, but it has very pertinent words 
upon the way of making an effective ad- 
dress. The subject-matter is left to the 
preacher, but the difference between suc- 
cess and failure lies in something in the 
power of the speaker to acquire, and to this 
the author directs his attention. The book 
was written by Rev. Joseph V. O’Connor. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 50c. net.) 


Bishop Brooks’jAddresses. 

In connection with a volume of Bishop 
Brooks’ Addresses, recently edited by the 
Rev. Julius H. Ward, we spoke with par- 
ticular pleasure because of the fact that it 
had been our privilege to hear one of them, 
and to witness the interest which they ex- 
cited at mid-day in the busiest part of New 
York. It is now a great pleasure to call 
attention to another volume made up of 
Essays and Addresses, religious, literary, 
and social, which has been edited by the 
Rev. John Cotton Brooks, of Springfield. 
It is with regret that we read the words of 
the editor that this volume contains “all 
of which any record at all satisfactory has 
been preserved, of his public utterances out- 
side the pulpit.” The limits of the present 
volume are the years 1858 and 1892, and 
within these there are here given twenty 
essays and seventeen addresses. They were 
party written, partly extemporaneous, but 
they are all delightful memories of a man 
who was too broad for denominational lines, 
a man who belonged to the church uni- 
versal. He was indeed ‘‘the embodiment 
of human sympathy.” To him this beauti- 
ful volume is a worthy tribute, and its stores 
of delightful reading will only accentuate 
the feeling of loss which his death called 
forth. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00.) 


DENOMINATIONAL year-books are valua 
ble publications— invaluable, in fact, to 
those who need them for the mine of special 
information which they contain. One of these 
useful handbooks has just reached us, the 
Methodist Year-Book for 1895. Those who 
wish the latest statistics concerning the 
denomination must consult books of this 
character. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) 
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RECORD OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Compiled and edited by Ernest C. Richardson, Librarian College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION. 


I. Exegetical Theology. 
I. Historical Theology. 


1, Biblical and Jewish. 
2. Post-Biblical. 
8. Non-Christian Religions. 


Ill. Systematic Theology. 
I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


a. American and English. 


AUGSBURG series of the Internat. S. S. les- 
sons. Practical helps. Phil., Lutheran Pub. 
Soc., 1894. 421 p. 12°. $1.25; pap., 75c. 

BOWES, G. S. An illustrative Scripture refer- 
ence book. Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 416 p. 8°. 
6s. 

CARPENTER, Mary Thorn. In Cairo and Je- 
rusalem: an Haster note-book. N. Y., Ran- 
dolph, 1894. 8+222 p. 12°. $1.50. 

CLOUSTON, W. A. Hieroglyphic Bibles. N. 
Y., Stokes, 1894. 4°. $9. 

EPWORTH League: Bible studies; prepared 
by E. A. Schell and S. A. Steel. ist ser., 
1895. N. Y., Hunt, 1895 [1894]. 59 p. 16°. 
Pap., 15c. 

EPWORTH League: Bible studies for the jun- 
iors of the Epworth League; by B. T. Vin- 
cent. N. Y., Hunt, 1894. 48 p. 24°. Pap., 
10e. 

GIRDLESTONEH, R. B. Deuterographs: dupli- 
cate passages in the Old Testament. Lond., 
Frowde, 1894. 202 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

LAYARD, A. H. Early adventures in Persia, 
Susiana, and Babylonia. New ed. Lond., 
Murray, 1894. 436 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. 

MERRILL, G. E. The parchments of the 
faith. Phil., Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 1894. 3+ 
288 p. 12°. $1.25. 

SHARPE, J. The student’s handbook to the 
Psalms. Lond., Eyre, 1894. 450 p. 4°. 12s. 

TRISTRAM, H. Baker. Eastern customs in 
Bible lands. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894. 81262 
p. 12°. $1.50. 

TRUMBULL, H. C. Studies in oriental social 
life. Lond., Hodder, 1894. 430 p. 8°. 6s. 


b. Other. 

ACTA apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theophilum 
liber II. Editio philologica, apparatu critico, 
commentario perpetuo, indice verborum illus- 
trata auctore Frdr. Blass. Gittingen, Vand- 
enhoeck & R., 1894. x+334 p. 8°. 12M. 

BAUMANN, Vict. MHebriiische Relativsitze. 
Ein Beitrag zur vergleich. Syntax der semit. 
Sprachen. Diss. Lpz., Harrassowitz, 1894. 
50 p. 8°. 1.60M. 

BIBLIA hebraica ad optimas editiones imprimis 
Everardi van der Hooght accurate recensa et 





IV. Practical Theology. 
1. Individual Experience. 
2. The Family, Society, The State. 
3. The Church. 
4. Sermons and Preaching. 
5. Missions and Evangelism. 
V. Bibliography, Encyclopzedia Essays, etc. 


expressa. Curavit Car. Godofr. Guil. Theile. 
Ed. VII. Lpz., B. Tauchnitz, 1894. xix+ 
1236 p. 8°. 7M. 

BIBLIOTHEK theologischer Klassiker. Gotha, 
Perthes. 2.40M. 

49. Bengel, J. A. Gnomon, in deutscher 
Bearbeitung v. evangelischen Geistlichen. Mit 
e. Einleitg. 

BLAU, Ludw. Zur LEinleitung in die hl. 
Schrift. Budapest. Strassburg, Triibner, 
1894. vii+129 p. 8°. 3M. i 

GUNKEL, Herm. Schipfung u. Chaos in Ur- 
zeit u. Endzeit. Hine religionsgeschichtl. Un- 
tersuchg. iib. Gen. 1 u. Ap. Joh. 12. Mit Bei- 
trigen v. Prof. Heinr. Zimmern. Gdéttingen, 
Vandenhoeck & R., 1894. xivi431 p. 8°. 10; 
11.80M. 

LUCA, Giuseppe di s. Il Dio redentore nelle 
ultime tre ore di sua vita. 3 ed. Fir., Ricci, 
1894. viii+390 p. 16°. 

MAUNODURY, A. F. Commentarius in Psalmos. 
Bar-le-Duc, imprim. de l’Q@iuvre de Saint- 
Paul. Paris, Bloud et Barral, 1894. 2v. 8°. 

MAUSS, C. L’Eglise de Saint-Jérémie & Abou- 
Gosch (Emmaiis de saint Luc et Castellum de 
Vespasien). Angers, Burdin et Ce. Paris, 
Leroux, 1894. 8°. 

PRESTING. Die Bergpredigt, kurz erklirt. 
Gotha, Schloessmann, 1894. 36 p. 8°. 
—40M. ; 

VOLLMER, Hans. Die alttest. Citate bei 
Paulus, textkritisch u. biblisch-theologisch 
gewiirdigt. Freiburg i. B., Mohr, 1894. viii+ 
103 p. 8°. 2.80M. 

WILDEBOER, G. Die Litteratur des Alten 
Testaments nach der Zeitfolge ihrer Ent- 
stehung. Ubers. v. F. Risch. Géttingen, 
Vandenhoeck & R., 1894. 9; geb. in Halbdr., 
10.60M. 

ZANETTI, Fil. Mille e non piu mille, ossia 
la celebre profezia di s. Malacchia, nuova- 
mente esposta e commentata. Parma, Fiae- 
cadori, 1894. vii+159 p. 16°. 


I.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Biblical and Jewish. 


a. American and English. 


BEYSCHLAG, W. New Testament theology. 
Tr. by Neil Buchanan. Edinburgh, Clark, 
1894. 2 vols. 8°. Net, 18s. 






















































COLOGAN, W. H. The life and writings of 
St. Peter. Lond., Catholic Truth Soc., 1894. 
100 p. 8°. 4d. 

FEATHER, J. The last of the prophets: a 
study of the life, teachings, and character of 
John the Baptist. N. Y., imported by C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1894. 157 p. 12°. 80c. (Hand- 
books for Bible classes and private students.) 
GEIKIE, C. The Bible by modern light. 
Lond., Nisbet, 1894. 8°. 

Vol. 6. Exile to Malachi. 548 p. 6s. 
GRAETZ, H. History of the Jews. 8°. 

V. 4. From the rise of Kabbala (1270 C. E.) 
to the permanent settlement of the Marranos 
in Holland (1618 C. E.). 1894. 114743 p.. 
8°. $3. 

LUTZ, A. Fowler. Legends and stories of the 
holy child Jesus. N. Y., Benziger Bros., 1894. 
16°. $1. 

MORAIS, H. 8S. The Jews of Philadelphia: 
their history from the earliest settlements 
to the present time. Phil., The Levytype 
Co., 1894. 592 p. 8°. $2.50. 

WRIGHT, J. W. Curious facts, myths, leg- 
ends, and superstitions concerning Jesus; 
with an historical sketch of the false Christs 
of all ages. Cin., O., Cranston & Curts, 1894. 
130 p. 8°. 50c. 


b. Other. 


FEINE, Paul. Das Wunder im Neuen Testa- 
ment. Akademische Antrittsvorlesg. Lis- 
enach, M. Wilckens, 1894. 32 p. 8°. —60M. 
FILLION, L. C., et NICOLE. Petit Atlas géo- 
graphique de la Bible. Poitiers, Blais. Lyon 
et Paris, Delhomme (1895), 1894. 48 p. 4°. 
GRUNDRISS der theologischen Wissenschaft- 
en, bearb. v. Achelis, Baumgarten, Benzinger, 
ete. Freiburg i.B., Mohr. 8°. 

Il. 2. Osk. Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte. 1894. viii+260 p. 4.50M. 
JUENGST, Johs. Die Quellen der Apostelge- 
schichte. Gotha, Perthes, 1894. v+226 p. 
8°. 4M. 

KNELL, J. Les Enfants de la Bible. Tours, 
Mame, 1894. 144 p. 12°. 
KOENIGSBERGER, B. Sifré sutra d. i. eig. 
Sifré Numeri (in 2. Recension), zum 1. Male 
nach dem handschriftl. Midrasch ha-gadol, 
Jalkut-Simeoni u. a. gesammelt. Frankfurt 
a.M., J. Kauffmann. 8°. 1. Lfg. 1894. 48 
p. 1M. 

NIEBUHR, Carl. Studien u. Bemerkungen zur 
Geschichte des alten Orients. Lpz., Pfeiffer. 
i. 

I. Gideon u. Jerubbaal. Ein Buch Levi. 
Kaleb u. Juda in Richter I. Tukulti-Aschur- 
Bil. Chanirabbat u. Mitani. Zur Lage v. 
Alaschja. 1894. 102 p. 6M. 

SCHRIFTEN des Institutum Judaicum in Leip- 
zig. 

42. Pick, Israel. Die sterbende Jiidin im 
Gitschiner Spitale. Aus meinem Leben. 3. 
Aufl. 1894. 47 p. —60M. 
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SORGER, H. Die 10 Gebote in talmudisch- 
jiidischer Beleuchtung. Miinster, Russell 
1894. 67 p. 8°. —70M. { 

WINKLER, Hugo. Sammlung y. Keilschrift- 
texten. Lpz., E. Pfeiffer. 4°. 

III. Die Keilschrifttexte Assurbanipals. 1, 
Lfg. Prisma R. M. 1. Bruchstiicke vy. B. K. 
1732, Col. I.-IlT. 40 p. 6M. 


2. Post-Biblical. 


a. American and English. 


ARCHER, T. A., and KINGSFORD, ©. L. The 
crusaders: the story of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem. N. Y., Putman, 1895 [1894]. 
301467 p. 12°. $1.50; $1.75. (The story of 
the nations ser., No. 43.) 

BLAIR, E. T. Henry of Navarre and the re- 
ligious wars. Phil., Lippincott, 1895 [1894]. 
3+307 p. 4°. $4. 

BONAR, A. A. Memoir and remains of Rev. 
Robert Murray McCheyne. New ed. Lond., 
Tract Soc., 1894. 8°. 5s. 

BURDETTE, Rob. J. The modern temple and 
templars: a sketch of the life and work of 
Russell H. Conwell. Bost., Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1894. 64385 p. 12°. $1.25. 

CHURCH, Dean. Life and letters. Ed. by his 
daughter. Lond., Macmillan, 1894. 364 p. 
8°. Net, 12s. 6d. 

CLIFTON, Bp. of. The Roman catacombs. 
- Lond., Catholic Truth Soc., 1894. 39 p. 8°. 
4d. ; 

GORDON, Mrs. The life and correspondence 
of William Buckland, some time Dean of 
Westminster. N. Y., Appleton, 1894. 283 p. 
8°. $3.50. i 

NEWMAN, A. H. A history of the Baptist 
churches in the United States. N. Y., The 
Christian Literature Co., 1894. 8°. $3.00. 
(American church literatnre ser., v. 2.) 

PALLADINO, L. B. Indian and white in the 
Northwest; or, A history of Catholicity in 
Montaaa. Balt., Md., J. Murphy & Co., 1894. 
700 p. 8°. $4; hf. mor., $4.50. 

RIDGELY, Helen West. The old brick church- 
es of Maryland. N. Y., Randolph, 1894. 9+ 
129 p. 8°. Net, $2. 

ROBERTSON, A. Fra Paolo Sarpi, the great- 
est of the Venetians. 2d ed. Lond., Low, 
1894. 214p. 8°. 6s. 

SCHAFF, Philip. Studies in Christian biog- 
raphy: Saint Chrysostom and Saint Augustin. 
N. Y., Whittaker, 1894. ¢.’91. 2+158 p. 12°. 
Pap., 25c. (Whittaker’s lib., No. 18.) 

WBHAVER, G. Summer. James Henry Chapin. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1894. 12°. $1.50. 


b. Other. 


BETTELHEIM, Ant. Geisteshelden. (Fiihr- 
ende Geister.) Eine Sammlg. v. Biographieen. 
BerL, Hofmann. 8°. 

' 16. 17. Berger, Arnold E. Martin Luther 
in kulturgeschichtlicher Darstellung. 1. T1.: 
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1483-1525. xxii+506 p. 4; 4.80;.1.20; 2.10M. 

CART, J. C. Savonarola og Gadesangersken. 
Kjoebenh., Hagerup, 1894. 76 p. 8°. 1.25; 
2.25kr. 

CHERANCE, L. de. Saint Antoine de Padoue. 
Paris, Mersch; Poussielgue, 1894. xviii+196 
"15. 

COCCI, Amaldo. Notizie istoriche intorno an- 
tiche immagine di Nostra Donna che hanno 
culto in Firenze. Firenze, Pellas, 1894. viiii+ 
187 p. 16°. 2L. 

CORPUS scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinor- 
um. Prag u. Wien, F. Tempsky. 8°. 

XXX. Sancti Pontii Meropii Paulini No- 
lani opera. Pars II. Carmina. Indices voll. 
XXIX et XXX. Rec. Guilelmus de Hartel. 
1894. xliii+455 p. 15M. 

CROS, L. J. M. Saint Francois de Xavier. 
Documents nouveaux. Ire série. Toulouse, 
Loubens, 1894. x+544 p. 5f. 

CROUSLE, L. Fénelon et Bossuet (études 
morales et littéraires). Le Mans, Monnoyer. 
Paris, Champion. 8°. 

I. 1894. xix+575 p. 

DENIS, J. Quiétisme. Querelle de Bossuet 
et de Fénelon. Caen, Delesques, 1894. 97 p. 
8°. 

DOUAIS, C. Des fortunes commerciales & 
Toulouse, et de la topographie des églises et 
maisons religieuses de Toulouse, d’aprés 
deux testaments (xiiie-xve siécles). Toulouse, 
Chauvin. Paris, A. Picard, 1894. 28 p. 4°. 

EVANGELISCHE Kirchenverfassung in den 
iilteren Provinzen der Monarchie. Gesetze u. 
Instruktionen ec. m. e. die neueren Kirchen- 
gesetze enth. Anh. Mit Anmerkgn. u. aus- 
fiihrl. Sachregister. Nach amtl. Quellen. 2. 
Aufl. Berl., R. v. Decker, 1894. xiv+324 p. 
12°. 8M. 

FAROCHON, P. A. Les Chevaliers de Rhodes 
et de Malte (Hospitaliers de Saint-Jean-de- 
Jérusalem). Tours, Mame. (1893), 1894. 400 
p. 4°. 

FLUGSCHRIFTEN des Evangelischen Bund- 
es. Lpz., Carl Braun. 8°. 

98. 99. Opel, J. O. Zur Erinnerung an Gus- 
tav Adolf. 1894. 54 p. —40M. 

FOURRER, A. Saint Antoine de Padoue. 2e éd. 
Tours, Mame, 1894. 82 p. 18°. 

GESCHICHTE der Pfarreien der Erzdidcese 
Kéln. Hrsg. v. Karl Thdr. Dumont. Nach 
den einzelnen Dekanaten geordnet. Koln, 
Bachem. 8°. 

V, 1. Gesch. d. Pfarreien d. Dekanates 
Bonn. 

1. Thl.: Stadt Bonn. Von German Hub. 
Chrn. Maassen. xiv+422 p. 5.25; 6.50M. 

GESCHICHTSBLAETTER des deutschen Hu- 

genotten-Vereins. Magdeburg, Heinrichs- 
hofen’s Sort. 8°. 

IV, 1. 2. Bonin, D. Die Waldenser-Colonie 
Rohrbach, Wembach u. Hahn. 1894. 45 p. 
—90M. 

GOETZ, Carl. Die Busslehre Cyprians. Eine 
Studie zur Geschichte des Busssacraments. 
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i Braun & Weber, 1894. x+100 p. 

GRUNDRISS der theologischen Wissenschaft- 
en, bearb. v. Achelis, Baumgarten, Benzinger, 
ete. Freiburg i. B., J. ©. B. Mohr. 8°. 

IIL. 3. Kriiger. Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. 
1. u. 2. Aufl. 1894. xxii+254 p. m. 1 Tab. 
4.80; 5M. 

KNAPPERT, L. La Vie de saint Gall et le 
paganisme germanique. Angers, Burdin. 
Paris, Leroux, 1894. 37 p. 8°. 

KOCH, Ant. Der heilige Faustus, Bischof v. 
Riez. Eine dogmengeschichtl. Monographie. 
Stuttg., J. Roth, 1894. iii+207 p. 8°. 3.50M. 

LAWLOR, D. S. Les Sanctuaires des Pyrén- 
ées. Pélerinages d’un catholique irlandais. 
Ze éd. Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 180 p. 12°. 

MATTHIS, G. Bilder aus der Kirchen- u. 
Déorfergeschichte der Grafsch. Saarwerden. 
2. Bd.: “Die Leiden der Evangelischen in 
der Grafsch. Saarwerden’’). Strassburg, 
Heitz, 1894. vii+310 p. 8°. 3M. 

PASTOR, Ludw. Geschichte der Piipste seit 
dem Ausgange des Mittelalters. Mit Be 
nutzg: des piipstl. Geheim-Archives u. vieler 
anderer Archive bearb. Freiburg i.B., 
Herder, 1894. 

2. Geschichte der Piipste im Zeitalter der 
Renaissance von der Thronbesteigung Pius’ 
Il. bis zum Tode Sixtus IV. 2. Aufl. 1894. 
liii+795 p. 

PASTOR, Ludw. Johannes Janssen. 1820-1891. 
Hin Lebensbild. Neue Ausg. Freib., Herder, 
1894. viiit+152 p. 8°. 1.60; 2.60; 3.30M. 

[RACHELI, Giov.] S. Onofrio anacoreta com- 
patrono di Capriolo. Brescia, tip. Querimana, 
1894. 160 p. 16°. 

RIEDEL, Ernst. Katholisches Leben in der 
Mark Brandenburg a.H. Berl., Germania, 
1894. 134 p. 12°. —50M. 

RODINO, Lu. Vita del Antonio Maria Gi- 
anelli, vescovo di Bobbio. Genova, typ. della 
Gioventa, 1894. 529 p. 8°. 

SPORNBERGER, Al. Geschichte der Pfarr- 
kirche vy. Bozen. Bozen, A. Auer & Co., 1894. 
vii+108 p. 8°. 1.50M. 

STAUB, Max. Das Verhiiltnis d. menschlichen 
Willensfreiheit zur Gotteslehre bei Martin 
Luther u. Huldreich Zwingli. Diss. Ziirich, 
Leemann, 1894. ii+131 p. 8°. 3M. 

STRASSBURGER theologische Studien, hrsg. 
yv. Alb. Ehrhard u. Eug. Miiller. Freiburg 
i. B., Herder. 8°. 

Il. 1. Sdralek, Max. Die Strassburger Dié- 
cesansynoden. 1894. xii+168 p. 2.60M. 

VIES des saints pour tous les jours de l’année 
(44). Nouvelle éd. Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 
704 p. 12°. 


3. Non-Christian Religions. 


a. American and English. 


GARRETT, H. Isis very much unveiled: be- 
ing the story of the great Mahatma hoax. 





























told from sources mainly theosophical. 
Lond., Office, 1894. 120 p. 16°. 1s. 
SKINNER, Hubert M. Readings in folk-lore; 
short studies in the mythology of America, 
Great Britain, the Norse countries, Germany, 
India, Syria, Egypt, and Persia; with selec- 
tions from standard literature relating to the 
same. N. Y., Am. Book Co., 1893 [1894]. 448 
mm Ga2°.. $1. 

WADDELL, L. A. The Buddhism of Thibet; 
or, Lamaism. Lond., W. H. Allen, 1894. 
618 p. 8°. 3ls. 6d. 


b. Other. 


EGLER, Ludw. Mythologie, Sage u. Ge- 
schichte der Hohenzollernschen Lande. Sig- 
maringen, C. Liehner, 1894. vii+330 p. 8°. 
1M. 

MARILLIER, L. La survivance de l’Ame et 
lidée de justice chez les peuples non-civilisés. 
Paris, Impr. nationale; libr. Leroux, 1894. 
60 p. 8°. 

THEOSOPHISCHE Schriften. Braunschweig, 
Schwetschke. 12°. —20M. 

V. Hiibbe-Schleiden. Die Lehre der Wieder- 
verkérperung im Christentum. Bin verklung- 
ener Ton des Christentums. 14 p. 

VIL. Ewald, Ernst. Theosophie gegen An- 
archie. King, R. G. Theosophie u. Anarchie. 
12 p. 

VIII. Reicke, R. Wie die Theosophie dem 
sittlichen u. sozialen Elend entgegenwirkt. 
12 p. 

IX. Besant, Annie. Theosophie u. soziale 

Fragen. 20 p. 


IIL—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
a. American and English. 


BONNER, Hypatia B. Charles Bradlaugh. 
Lond., Unwin, 1894. 2 vols. 8°. 21s. 
CHADWICK, J. White. Old and new Unitarian 
belief. Bost., Ellis, 1894. 94245 p. 12°. 
$1.50. 

DALE, R. W. Christian doctrine: a series of 
discourses. N. Y., Armstrong, 1894. 8°. $1.75. 
DEWEY, J. The study of ethics: a syllabus. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Register Publishing Co., 
1894. 44151 p. 8°. $1.25. 

EDGAR, R. M’C. Progressive Presbyterian- 
ism: a plea for liberty and enterprise in the 
church. Belfast, Mullan, 1894. 166 p. 2s. 6d. 
HAECKEL, Ernest. Monoism as connecting 
religion and science; tr. Gilchrist. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1894. 117 p. 16°. 80c. 
JARVIS, Stinson. The ascent of life. Bost., 
_ Arena Pub. Co., 1894. 12°. $1.50. 
LORIMER, G. C. The argument for Chris- 
tianity. Phil. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 1894. 
31480 p. 8°. $2. 

RIVINGTON, L. Primitive and Roman: a 
reply to the ‘Church Quarterly Review.’ 
Lond., Stanford, 1894. 1s. 

SPENCER, Herbert. A rejoinder to Professor 
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Weismann: repr. from The Contemporary 
Review. N. Y., Appleton, 1894. 29 p. 12°, 
Pap., 10c. 

WATRY, Francis. From the Roman Catholic 
altar to the Protestant pulpit. N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell, 1894. 51 p. 16°. Pap., 25c. 


b. Other. 


BECK, T. et F. BRE UNIG. La morale % 
Vécole. Trois cent soixante-cing maximes et 
pensées. Poitiers et Paris, Oudin (1895), 
1894. viii+163 p. 18°. 

BOLO, H. Lettre au R. P. Burnichon, de la 
Compagnie de Jésus; ou la Critique chez les 
Péres Jésuites. Paris, Haton, 1894. 44 p. 
18°. 

BRINQUANT, J. F. La résurrection de la 
chair et les qualités (impassibilité, clarté, 
agilité, subtilité) au plus haut point béati- 
fiques du corps des élus. Paris, Lamulle et 
Poisson. Vauxbuin, l’auteur, 1894. viii+394 
p. 8°. 

BUSEE, J. Panarium, seu summa remedior- 
um spiritualium adversus animi morbos ex 
sacra Scriptura sanctisque patribus instructa. 
Ed. recognita, cura et studio Caroli Martel. 
ChAtillon-sur-Seine, Pichat et Pépin. Paris, 
Walzer. 8°. 

I. A-L. 1894. xxxvi+708 p. 

BUSSE, Kurt. Herbert Spencers Philosophie 
der Geschichte. Lpz., G. Fock, 1894. iv+114 
p. 8°. Net, 1.20M. 

CARO, E. L’idée de Dieu et ses nouveaux 
critiques. 9. éd. Paris, Hachette, 1894. 400 
p. 16°. 3.50f. 

CARON, M. De l’immortalité chrétienne. Ver- 
sailles, Lebon. Paris, Letouzey et Ané, 1894. 
xxiv+296 p. 18°. 2f. 

CASPARI, O. Hermann Lotze. 2. Aufl. Bre- 
slau, Trewendt, 1894. vii+160 p. 8°. 4M. 

CHRIST od. ANTICHRIST. Beitriige zur Ab- 
wehr gegen Angriffe auf die religidse Wahr- 
heit v. Gottlieb (Tilmann Pesch). Berl., Ger- 
mania. 8°. 
.2. Der Krach y. Wittenberg. Blicke auf 
die religidsen Wirren der Gegenwart. 2. 
Ausg. 1894. 686 p. 4.50M. 

BISLER, Rud. Die Weiterbildung der Kant’- 
schen Aprioritiitslehre bis zur Gegenwart. 
Lpz., Friedrich, 1894. viii+88 p. 8°. 1.80M. 

GLOSSNER, M. Der spekulative Gottesbe- 
griff in der neueren u. neuesten Philosophie. 
Paderborn, Schéningh, 1894. 8°. 1.80M. 

HOEFFELING, H. Den nyere Filosofis His- 
torie. 6 Levering. ikr. 

KIRCHKAMP, Jak. Der Geist des Katholicis- 
mus in der Lehre vom Glauben u. v. der 
Liebe. Paderborn, F. Schéningh, 1894. viiit+ 
334 p. 8°. 4M. 

KLEIN, G. Es ist e. Gott! Juden u. Christen 
zugeeignet. Berl., Bibliograph. Bureau, 1894. 
24 p. —50M. ’ 


_ KRALIK, Rich. Weltweisheit. Versuch e- 


Systems der Philosophie in 3 Biichern. Wien, 
C. Konegen. 12°. 
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Il. Weltgerechtigkeit. Versuch e. allge- 
meinen Ethik. 1894. vii+198 p. 4M. 

KRARUP, F. C. Grundrids af den kristelige 
Etik. Kjoebenh., Lebmann & Stage, 1894. 
256 p. 8°. 3.50kr. 

LAUTERBURG, Ed. Glaubens- u. Sittenlehre 
zum inwendig lernen. Ziirich, Verlags-Maga- 
zin, 1894. vi56 p. 8°. —60M. 

LEHRBUCH der katholischen Religion. 
Miinchen, Oldenbourg, 1894. x+250 p. 8°. 
1.60M. 

LETOURNEAU, C. L’evolution de la morale. 
2e éd. Orléans, Morand. Paris, Battaille et 
Ce, 1894. . xxi478 p. 8°. 

MANDEL, Thdr. Heinr. Geist u. Stoff. Sach- 
liche u. krit. Bemerkgn. zu des Hrn. Dr. du 
Prel “Entdeckung der Seele.” Lpz, O. 
Mutze, 1894. xi+100 p. 8°. 2; 3M. 

MEINONG, Alexius. Psychologisch-ethische 
Untersuchungen zur Werth-Theorie. Graz, 
Leuschner & Lubensky, 1894. x+232 p. 8°. 
4M. 

MIELKH, Gfr. Das System Albrecht Ritschl’s, 
dargestellt, nicht kritisirt. Bonn, A. Marcus, 
1894. 60 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

PROPAGANDA-SCHRIFTEN, katholische. 
Strassburg, Le Roux. 16°. —10M. 

11. Die wunderbare Medaille. 32 p. 

RINALDI; Som. Una sintesi scientifica sull’ 
unica causa assoluta dei fatti naturali. An- 
cona, Economica Anconitana, 1894. 15 p. 
4°. 

SCHREMPF, Chrph. Toleranz. Rede. Stutt., 
Frommann, 1894. 30 p. 8°. —50M. 

SENDSCHREIBEN e. katholischen (J.B. 
Réhm) an e. orthodoxen (Alexios Maltzew) 
Theologen. Augsburg, Kranzfelder, 1894. 
62 p. 4°. 2M. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Individual Experience. 
a. American and English. 


BOOK (The) of the compassion: a manual of 
intercessory prayer for parochial and private 
use. Milwaukee, Wis., The Young Church- 
man Co., 1895 [1894]. 2453 p. Net, 20c. 

CLARKE, Ja. Freeman. Messages of faith, 
hope, and love; selections from the sermons 
and writings of. Bost., Ellis, 1895 [1894]. 
24349 p. 8°. $1. 

FAWKES, Alfred. The sacred heart, and 
other sermons. N. Y., Benziger Bros., 1894. 
16°. Net, 70c. 

GALLWEY, P. Watches of the sacred pas- 
sion. Lond., Art and Book Co., 1894. 3 v. 
8°. Net, 15s; 12s. 

GOESBRIAND, L. de. Jesus the Good Shep- 
herd. N. Y., Benziger Bros., 1894. 16°. Net, 
75e. 

GROU, J. N. Characteristics of true devotion; 
tr. by Rev. Alex. Clinton. New ed. rev. by 
Rev. S. H. Frisbee. N. Y., Benziger Bros., 
1894. 16°. Net, Tic. 

MOORE, E. W. The life of fellowship. Lond., 





Marshall Bros., 1894. 106 p. 18°. Net, 1s. 
(Keswick Library.) 

REID, J. Footprints of sorrow. [New issue.] 
N. Y., Ketcham, 1894. 114373 p. 12°. $1.25. 

REID, J. Christ and his religion. [New issue.] 
N. Y., Ketcham, 1894. 34331 p. 12°. $1.25. 

REID, J. Voices of the soul answered in God. 
[New issue.] N. Y., Ketcham, 1894. 374 p. 
12°. $1.25. 


b. Other. 


AVERDIECK, Elise. Anleitung zu Kinder- 
andachten. Hamburg, Griife, 1894. 48 p. 
8°. —60M. 

CAVE, M. A. Le Rosaire de Marie. La Chap- 
elle-Montligeon, impr. de I’Giuvre expiatoire, 
1894. iv+178 p. 32°. 

DAMMANN, Jul. Am Sterbebett od. Geistes- 
leben bei Leibessterben. 2. Aufi. Kassel, E. 
Réttger, 1894. ivi31 p. 8°. —30; —50M. 

FROMMEL, Max. Charakterbilder zur Char- 
akterbildung. Altes u. Neues. 4. Aufl. 
Bremen, Miiller, 1894. viii+213 p. 8°. 

GAY, L. C. Entretiens sur les mystéres du 
saint Rosaire. Paris et Poitiers, Oudin (1895), 
1894. 2v. 18°. 

GIRAUD, 8S. M. De la vie d’union avec Marie, 
mére de Dieu. Te éd. Orléans, Morand. Paris 
et Lyon, Delhomme, 1894. 364 p. 18°. 

GRASHOFF, W. Meditationen. Der Gang 
durch die Propheten des A. T. zum Tische des 
Herrn. Hermannsburg, Missionshandlg, 1894. 
viii+277 p. 12°. —80; 1.20; 2.40M. 

HEINRICH, G. A. Le livre de la persévér- 
ance. Conseils aprés la premiére commu- 
nion. 5e éd. Tours, Mame, 1894. 256 p. 32°. 

HOFF, V. J. Fra Kirken og fra Loenkamret. 
Kristelige Laesestykker til hver Dag i Aaret. 
Anden Del. Schoenberg, 1894. 368 p. 8°. 
2.25kr. 

HONORE DE PARIS. Académie évangélique, 
ou Ecole théorique et pratique de la perfec- 
tion évangélique. Ed. Flavien de Blois. 
Paris, Mersch, 1894. xx+576 p. 18°. 

HORAE diurnae breviarii romani ad usum 
fratrum minorum s. Francisci . . . Romae, 
typ. Vin. Salviucci, 1894. xlviii+499+cliii p. 
3.50L. 

HUETTINGER, Heinr. Wandernde Gedanken. 
Hin Cyklus v. Liedern um die 3 christl. 
Hauptfeste. Straubing, Volks-Verlag, 1894. 
128 p. 12°. 1.50; 2.40M. 

KAPPEN, H. J. Der kleine Thomas v. 
Kempen, od. die Nachfolge Christi im kléster- 
lichen Leben, nach den Schriften des ehrw. 
Thomas v. Kempen. 3. Aufl. Miinster, Asch- 
endorff, 1894. 430 p. 12°. 1M. 

LALOMIA, F. Le mois de Marie, tr. de l’ital- 
ien. Tours, Mame, 1894. 376p. 32°. 

LIGUORI. Visites au Saint Sacrement et & la 
Sainte Vierge. Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 
256 p. 32°. 

LIGUORI, A. de. Visites au Saint Sacre- 
ment (47) et & la Sainte Vierge. Tours, Mame, 
1894. 320 p. 32°. 
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MANUEL de piété 4 l’usage des Enfants de 
Marie immaculé. 15e éd. Tours, Cattier, 
1894. 512 p. 16°. 

RAEF, Arnold. Auf Felsengrund. Christliche 
Gabe f. Herz u. Haus. 2. Aufl. Stuttg., 
Greiner & Pfeiffer, 1894. xi+314 p. 16°. 3M. 

RIDERMAYER. Die sel. gute Betha v. Reute. 
Ein Gebet- u. Erbauungsbiichlein. 3. Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1894. xii+852 p. 32°. 

SANKT ELISABETH-BUECHLEIN. Miinster, 
Alphonsus-Buchh., 1894. 160 p. 32°. —50M. 

SCHMIDMAYER, Frz. Xav. Die Andacht 
der hl. Woche, wie sie in der katholischen 
Kirche besteht. 6. (lateinisch-deutsche) Aufl. 
Wien, H. Kirsch, 1894. v4423 p. 8°. 3.60M. 

SCHULTZE, Leop. Kirchliche Bausteine. 
Zeugnisse vy. Licht u. Recht der evangel. 
Kirche. Aus den nachgelassenen Reden u. 
Abhandlgn. gesammelt y. Jul. Leop. Schultze. 
Bremen, Miiller, 1894. viiii488 p. 8°. 5; 
6M. 

STOECK, Ant. Martha zu den Fiissen Jesu. 
Fromme Lesgn. f. christl. Dienstboten auf 
alle Sonn- u. Festtage des Jahres. Donau- 
worth, L. Auer, 1894. 600 p. 16°. 1.50M. 

TRONSON. Examens particuliers sur divers 
sujets propres aux ecclésiastiques et 4 toutes 
les personnes qui veulent s’avancer dans la 
perfection. Nouv. éd. Chateauroux, Majesté 
et Bouchardeau. Paris, Roger et Chernoviz, 
1894. xxii+570 p. 18°. 

VAUDON, J. La Douleur et la Mort. Entre- 
tiens et Discours. Paris, Dumoulin; Retaux, 
1894. xv+856 p. 18°. 

WALTHER, C. F. W. Das walte Gott! Hin 
Handbuch zur tiigl Hausandacht aus den 
Predigten des sel. W. zusammengestellt v. 
Aug. Crull. St. Louis, Mo., 1894. v+516 p. 
4°. 6M. 


2. Family, Society and State. 
a. American and English. 


AVIS, Whyte. The Catholic girl in the world. 
N. Y., Benziger Bros., 1894. 12°. Net, 90c. 

BOOKWALTER, L. The family; or, the home 
and the training of children. Dayton, O., 
Shuey [United Brethren Pub. House], 1894. 
2+111 p. 12°. 60c. 

HAMILTON, F. W. The chureh and secular 
life. Bost., Universalist Pub. House, 1894. 
44225 p. 12°. T5c. 

MILLER, J. R. The wedded life. [New ed.] 
Phil., Presb. Bd. of Pub., 1894. 194 p. $1. 
UNSWORTH, W. The influence of Jesus 
Christ on young men. Lond., C. H. Kelly, 

1894. 248 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 


b. Other. 


ARBEITER-KALENDER f. d. J. 1895. Zu- 
niichst f. das kathol. Oesterreich hrsg. v. 
Jos. Neubauer. Graz, U. Moser, 1894. 181 p. 
12°.. —40M. 

CIGOI, Aloys. Die Unauflésbarkeit der christ- 
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lichen Ehe u. die Ehescheidung nach Schrift 
u. Tradition. Paderborn, Schéningh, 1894, 
Xvi+248 p. 8°. 5.60M. 

LANDRIOT. La femme pieuse. Conférences, 
18e éd. Le Mans, Monnoyer. Paris, Lecoffre, 
1894. 2v. 6f. 

MOLWITZ, G. Jubiliiums-Bericht der evan- 
gelisch-lutherischen Diakonissenanstalt zu 
Dresden. Dresden, Diakonissenanstalt, 1894, 
338 p. 4°. Net, 5M. 

PINI, Car. Tesoro per la morte. 3ed. Prato, 
Belli, 1894. 165 p. 24°. —50L. 

VERHANDLUNGEN der 18. Jahresversamm- 
lung der Synode der ev.-luth. Freikirche in 
Sachsen u. a. St. A. D. 1894. Ueber den Ehe- 
u. Hausstand. Zwickau, Schriftenverein, 1894. 
167 p. 8°. 1M. 

ZHITFRAGEN des christlichen Volkslebens. 
Hrsg. von E. Frhr. vy. Ungern-Sternberg u. 
H. Dietz. Stuttg., Ch. Belser. 8°. 

142. Ernst Fr. Wyneken. Der sozialistische 
Zukunfts-Staat od. die Verstaatlichung der 
Produktionsmittel. 1894. 50 p. 1M. 


3. The Church. 
a. American and English. 


C., A. E. Hymns and their stories; with a 
preface, by E. C. S. Gibson. N. Y., Young, 
1894. 201 p. 16°. 80c. 

HALLET, F. An explanation of prayers and 
ceremonies of the mass. Lond., Catholic 
Truth Soc., 1894. 86 p. 32°. 3d. 

LETHABY, W. R., and SWAINSON, H. The 
church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople: a 
study of Byzantine building. Lond.,. Mac- 
millan, 1894. 308 p. 8°. Net, 21s.; net, $6.50. 

LOVE, W: De Loss. St. Paul and woman; or, 
Paul’s requirement of woman’s silence in 
churches reconciled with woman’s modern 
practice of speaking in churches. N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell, 1894. 141 p. 16°. T5dc. 

SWENERY, J. R., Kirkpatrick, W. J., and Gil- 
mour, H. L., eds. Songs of love and praise. 
Phil., J. J. Hood, 1894. 224 p. 12°. 35c. 

TOWNER, D. B. The male choir; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 combined: words and music. N. Y. and 
Chic., Revell Co., 1894. 126 p. 16°. Net, 50c.; 
bds., net, 30c. 

WISEMAN, Cardinal. The anglican claim to 
apostolical succession. Lond., Catholic Truth 
Soc., 1894. 56 p. 8°. 3d. 


b. Other. 


BREVIARUM romanum, ex decreto sacro- 
sancti concilii Tridentini restitutum, S. Pii V 
pontificis maximi jussu editum, Clementis 
VIII, Urbani VIII et Leonis XIII auctoritate 
recognitum. Tours, Mame, 1894. 4yv. 18°. 

CHANTS pieux, ou Choix de cantiques en rap- 
port avec l’esprit de l’Eglise. Tours, Mame. 
Paris, Poussielgue, 1894. xvit+236 p. 16°. 

DEFRANCHB, C. Le sacrement de l’ordre, @’ 
aprés le Pontifical romain. Paris, Dumoulin 
et Ce, 1894. 45 p. 4°. 
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DUBOUCHET, G. L’Abbaye du mont Saint- 
Michel. Texte et dessins. Nantes, Grimaud. 
Paris, Lethielleux (1895), 1894. 301 p. 16°. 
3.50f. 

ENGELS, Michel. Die Darstellung der Ge- 
stalten Gottes des Vaters, der getreuen u. der 
gefallenen Engel in der Malerei. Eine kunst- 
histor. Studie m. 112 Abbildgn. auf 65 Taf. 
Luxemburg, V. Riick, 1894. 118+vii p. 4°. 

FLAVIGNY, Mme de. La premiére commu- 
nion; Réglement de vie pour la persévérance. 
lie éd. Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 400 p. 
82°. 

GUERANGER, P. L’année liturgique. Le 
Caréme. 12e éd. Poitiers, Oudin. Paris, 
Oudin (1895), 1894. 640 p. 18°. 

KEITER, Heinr. Bedingungen f. den Hintritt 
in simtliche religidse Miinner-Orden u. Ge- 
nossenschaften Deutschlands u. Oesterreichs. 
Regensburg, Keiter, 1894. iv+59 p. 8°. 

KUBHNLEIN, Max. Weg u. Ziel. (Religidse) 
Gedichte. Berl., Pritschow, 1894. vii+72 p. 
8°. —90; 1.40M. 

LAFOND, P. Tapisseries de l’église Saint- 
Vincent de Rouen. Paris, Plon, Nourrit et Ce, 
1894. 40 p. 8°. 

MANUEL du tertiaire séculier de Saint-Fran- 
cois-d’Assise. Se éd. Tours, Mame. Paris, 
Poussielgue, 1894. 191 p. 32°. 

MAZOYER, P. Histoire sacrée. Le Nouveau 
Testament en cinquante tableaux. Evreux, 
Hérissey. Paris, Laurens, 1894. 104 p. 4°. 
3f. (L’Histoire enseignée par les chefs-d’ 
ceuvre de la peinture.) 

MAZOYER, P. Histoire sacrée. L’Ancien Tes- 
tament en cinquante tableaux. Evreux, Hér- 
issey. Paris, Laurens, 1894. 104p. 4°. (L’ 
Histoire enseignée par les chefs-d’ceuvre de 
la peinture.) 

NOUVEAU choix des cantiques de Saint- 
Sulpice. Nouvelle édition, revue et augmentée. 
Tours, Mame (1893), 1894. 396 p. 18°. 

OFICIO de la semana santa desde el domingo 
de Ramos hasta las Pascuas inclusive. Tours, 
Mame, 1894. 169 p. 18°. 

PAROISSIEN romain (no 64). Tours, Mame, 
1894. 448 p. 32°. 

PAROISSIEN romain (no 23). Tr. nouv. Tours, 
Mame (1893), 1894. 672 p. 16°. 

RUNDSCHREIBEN, erlassen am 8. Septbr. 
1894 v. unserem Heiligsten Vater Leo XIIL., 
iib. den Marianischen Rosenkranz. (Deutsch 
u. lateinisch.) Freiburg i.B., Herder, 1894. 
25 p. 8°. —30M. 

SCHOTT, Anselm. Das Messbuch der hl. 
Kirche (Missale romanum) lateinisch uw. 
deutsch m. liturgischen Erklirungen. fFiir 
die Laien bearb. 4. Aufl. Freiburg i.B., 
Herder. xxxii+772+215 p. 16°. 2.50; 3.50; 
4.80; 5; 6M. 

SCHULZE, Geo. Wilh. Geistliche Lieder. 25. 
Jubiliums-Ausg. Halle, Miihlmann, 1894. 
Xviii+471 p. 8°. 6M. 

VOLCKMAR, Wilh. Choralbuch. Enth. 323 
der schinsten Choralmelodien der evangel. 
Kirche. In 4 stimm. Tonsatz f. die Orgel od. 





das Clavier. Cassel, E. Hiihn, 1894. ix+k67 
p. 4°. 7M. 
ZELLER, E. M. Geistliche Lieder zu den 
Evangelien. 1. Kirchenjahr. Stuttg., Grein- 
er & Pfeiffer, 1894. vii+l09 p. 12°. 


4. Sermons. 


a. American and English. 


ADAMS, J. Coleman. The leisure of God, and 
other stories in the spiritual evolution. Bost., 
Universalist Pub. House, 1895 [1894] 6+233 
Dp 2°. St. 

EYTON, R. The true life, and other sermons. 
Lond., Paul, 1894. 2nd ed. 486 p. 8°. 6s. 
HALL, A. C. A. The virgin mother: retreat 
addresses. Lond., Longmans, 1894. 12°. 4s. 

6d. 

HINCKLEY, F. A. The deeper meanings. 
Bost., Ellis, 1894. 4+89 p. 16°. 50c. 

MACCOLL, M. Life here and hereafter: ser- 
mons. Lond., Longmans, 1894. 410 p. 8°. 
7s. 6d. 

MORTIMER, Alfred G. , Stories from Genesis: 
sermons for children. N. Y., Young, 1894. 
104225 p. 12°. $1.25. 

MY first sermon. By C. A. Berry, John Clif- 
ford, W. J. Dawson, Archdeacon Farrar, 
Silas K. Hocking, R. F. Horton, Hugh Price 
Hughes, Joseph Parker, Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Lond., J. Clarke, 1894. 90 p. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

PERREN, C., ed. Revival sermons in outline; 
selected. N. Y. and Chic., Revell, 1894. 384 
p. 12°. $1.50. 

SPURGEON, C. H. Morning and evening. 
Lond., Passmore. 734 p. 32°. 3s. 6d. 

STUBBS, C. W., ed. Christus imperator: a 
series of lecture-sermons on the universal em- 
pire of Christianity; delivered in Liverpool 
by the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, Rev. G. W. Kitch- 
in, and others. N. Y., Macmillan, 1894. 215 
p. 12°. $1.75. 

WILSON, Ja. M. Essays and addresses: an 
attempt to treat some religious questions in 
a scientific spirit. 2nd ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1894. 262 p. 12°. $1. 


b. Other. 


BARSGSE, P., og Oehlenschlaeger, V. Et 
Kirkeaar i Praedikener. Odensee, Hempelske 
Bogh. 8°. 

Aft. 1. 1894. 80 p. —6dkr. 

BOSSUET. Cuvres choisies. T. 3. Paris, 
Hachette. if. 25. 

COMENIUS, Joh. Amos. Passions-, Oster- u. 
Himmelfahrts-Predigten, nach der béhm. 
Ausg. v. 1757 in’s Deutsche iibertr. 2. wohlf. 
(Titel-)Aufil. Herborn (1882), Buchh. d. Nass. 
Colportagevereins, 1894. vi432 p. 8°. 2; 
2.75M. 

ERNST, ©. Christus ist mein Leben. Pre- 
digten. Wohlf. (Titel-)Ausg. Herborn (1872), 
Buchbh. d. Nass. Colportagevereins, 1894. v+ 
275 p. 8°. 

JOEL, M. Predigten. Hrsg. v. Eckstein u. 
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Ziemlich. Breslau, Schles. Buchdruckerei ec. 
gh 

2. Fest- u. Gelegenheitspredigten. 1894. 
316 p. 6; 7.50M. 

JOSEPHSON, H. Unter den ewigen Armen. 
15 Predigten. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1894. 
vii+112 p. 8°. 1.50; 2M. 

KATSCHTHALER, Johs. Predigten u. kurze 
Ansprachen. Salzburg, M. Mittermiiller. 8°. 

VII. Die guten Werke—die Himmelsleiter. 
1894. 160 p. 2M. 

KOEGEL, Rud. Die vier Evangelien, in Pred- 
igten u. Homilien ausgelegt. Bremen, Miil- 
ler. 8°. 

Ii., 1. Das Evangelium Luci. Emil 
Frommel. 
1. Lfg. 1894. 14160 p. 2.50M. 

KROELL, Jos. Raph. Kanzel-Reden. Kempten, 
J. Koesel. 8°. 

VI. 1. 1894. 318 p. 2.50M. 

LENTINI. Prediche . . . cenni biografici di 
lui da Giambattista Pisani. Roma, tip. 
Liturgica edit. Romana, 1894. xvi+479 p. 8°. 

STAGE, Curt, ed. Wahrheit u. Friede. Ein 
Jahrgang Predigten.’ Braunschweig, Schwet- 
schke, 1894. iii+608 p. 9; 10; 10.50M. 


5. Missions and Evangelism. 
a. American and English. 


DAVIS, J. D. A sketch of the life of Rev. 
Joseph Hardy Neesima. N. Y. and Chic., 
Revell, 1894. 3+156 p. 12°. $1. 

JUDSON, E. Adoniram Judson. Phil., Am. 
Bapt. Pub. Soc., 1894. 44188 p. 12°. 80c¢; 90c. 
(Notable Baptists.) 

PATON, Maggie W. Letters and sketches from 
the New Hebrides. Ed. Jas. Paton. Lond., 
Hodder, 1894. 380 p. 8°. 6s. 

PORTCH, Jos. The Christian worker’s sword. 
Hagerstown, Md., Mail Publishing Co., 1893 
[1894]. 31:68 p. 8°. Pap., 30c. 

SMITH, Amanda. An autobiography; the story 
of the Lord’s dealings with Mrs. Amanda 
Smith, the colored evangelist; with an introd. 
by the Bishop of India. N. Y., Jewett, 77 
Bible House, 1893 [1894]. 506 p. 12°. $1.50. 

STANLEY, H. M. How I found Livingstone. 
New ed. Lond., Low, 1894. 604 p. 8°. 2s. 
6d. 

WORLD’S Columbian Exposition. The wom- 
an’s congress of missions. Woman jin mis- 
sions: papers and addresses presented at the 
woman’s congress of missions, October 2-4, 


1893, in the Hall of Columbus, Chicago; comp. 


by E. M. Wherry. N. Y., Am. Tract Soc., 
1894, 229 p. 12°. $1. 

YOUNG, E. R. Oowikapun; or, how the gos- 
pel reached the Nelson River Indians. N. 
Y., Hunt & Baton, 1894. 240 p. 12°. $1. 


b. Other. 


FUEGUNGEN, unverkennbare, Gottes. Auf-_ 


zeichnungen e. bekehrten Israeliten. Lpz., 
Faber, 1894. 86 p. 8°. 1.20M. 
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MISSIONEN, die evangelischen. Iilustr, 
Familienblatt. Hrsg. v. Jul. Richter. 1, 
Jahrg. 1895. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1895, 
3M. 

MISSIONS-ATLAS der Briidergemeine. Hrsg. 
v. der Missionsdirektion der evangel. Briider- 
Unitat. Herrnhut. (Gnadau, Unitiits-Buchh.) 
16 maps+11 p. 4°. Cloth, net, 3M. 

NOTTROTT, L. Die Gossnersche Mission un- 
ter den Kolhs. 2. Jubiliiums-[Titel-]Ausg. 
Halle (1874. 88), Miihlmann, 1894. x+455, 
vii+235 p. 8°. 6M. 

SCHIMMELMANN, A. Af mit Missionsliy 
Kjoebenh., 1894. 64 p. 8°. —S85kr. 


V.—ENCYCLOPAEDIC. 
a. American and English. 


AMERICAN [Protestant Episcopal] church al- 
manac and year-book for 1895. N. Y., Pott, 
1894. 396 p. 12°. Pap., 25c. 

CATHOLIC home annual, for 1895. N. Y., Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1894. 16°. Pap., 25c. 

SANFORD, A. B., ed. Methodist year-book 
for 1895. N. Y., Hunt, 1894. 112 p. 12°. 10e. 

TRUTH seeker annual and free thinkers’ al- 
manac, 1895 (E. M. 295). 9th v. N. Y., Truth 
Seeker Co., 1894. 127 p. 8°. 25c. 

WHITTAKER’S churchman’s almanac for 
1895. 41st year. N. Y., Whittaker, 1894. 332 
p. 12°. 25¢. 

WRIGHT, W. A short history of Syriac lit- 
erature. N. Y., Macmillan, 1894. 296 p. 12°. 
Net, $2.25. 

b. Other. 


BERICHT iib. die 47. Hauptversammlung des 
Evangel. Vereins der Gustay-Adolf-Stiftung, 
abgeh. in Darmstadt am 11., 12. u. 18. Septbr. 
1894. Lpz., Hinrichs, 1894. 248 p. 8°. 2M. 

BRUEDER-KALENDER. 1895. Bearb. Vv. 
Ernst Wick. Niesky. Gnadau, Unitiits- 
Buchh., 1894. 104 p. 16°. 

BURNICHON, J. Le retour aux champs et 
Venseignement agricole dans les colléges 
catholiques. Paris, Dumoulin et Ce; Retaux 
et fils, 1894. 99 p. 8°. 

FUNCKE, Otto. Gesammelte Schriften. Volks- 
ausg. Bremen, Miiller. 8°. 69 pts. & —40M. 

FUNK, F. X., ed. Bibliothek der katholischen 
Pidagogik. Freiburg i.B., Herder. 8°. 

7. Kardinal Johs. Dominici’s Erziehungs- 
lehre u. die iibrigen piidagogischen Leist- 
ungen Italiens im 14. Jahrh. Der Kartiiuser 
Nik. Kemph u. seine Schrift: Uber das rechte 
Ziel u. die rechte Ordnung des Unterrichts. 
Uebers. u. vers. v. Augustin Riésler. 1894. 
xiv+354 p. 3.60; 5.40M. 

GRUENBAUM, M. Die jiidisch-deutsche Lit- 
teratur in Deutschland, Polen u. America. 
Trier, Mayer, 1894. iii+91 p. 8°. 1.80M. 
(From Winter u. Wiinsche jiid. Litt.) 

HAYDEN, W. B._ Selected essays and dis- 
courses, with memorials. Bost., Mass., New- 
Church Union, 1894. 3+319 p. por. 8°. Cl, 
$1.25. 
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r HOHNERLEIN, Max. Wegweiser durch die u. krit. Anmerkgn. u. e. Personen- u. Sachre- 
5 populir-wissenschaftliche kathol. Litteratur. gister. Paderborn, F. Schiningh. 8°. 

: (in ca. 8 Lfgn.) I. Lifg. Horb, H. Christian, 1. Bd. 1. Abtig.: Litteratur der theol. En- 
g. 1894. a p. 8°. —50M. cyklopiidie u. Methodologie, der Exegese des 
mi KALENDER f. katholische Lehrer auf d. J. Alten u. Neuen Testamentes u. ihrer Hilfs- 
») 1895. Von H. Biischer. 6. Jahrg. Lingen, wissenschaften. 1894. xi+478 p. 6M. 
oe a sae ign ® 1%: ™ — LINOKE, arth. Alex. Bericht tib. die Fort- 
-- KEITER, Heinr. Handbiichlein der katho- {neue der Assyriologie in den J. 1886-1893. 
g. erdffentlichungen des 9. internationalen 
= lischen Presse Deutschlands, Oesterreichs, der Orientalistencongresses (London 1891) 
me Schweiz u. der Vereinigten Staaten, f. Re- ° . 

Leipzig. (Dresden, v. Zahn & Jaensch.) viii 
se sone Verleger, ge t ae 4124 p. 8°. Net, 3M. 
Secitte edkaneer dine etre a MARIE-ANTOINE. Manuel séraphique; Appel 
ts nat ceryeriey & tous les catholiques; Léon XIII; le Tiers 
KUYPER, A. Encyclopaedie der Heilige god- Ordre. 3e éd. Paris et Poitiers, Oudin (1895) 
geleerdheid. Amst., Wormser. 3. din. 8°. ¥ ae , 
16.75f1.; geb., 21.25 fi. 1s. 2p. 16. Po 
MENKEN, Gfr. Schriften. Neu (Titel-)Ausg. emg rom Andr. a page P 
ul- Bremen (1858), C. E. Miiller, 1894. 7 vols. pt ago grt ere 
tt, 8°. 14.60M. reiburg 1. D., eraer, » We ° > 
NEVEUX. Histoire des séminaires en France, 18M. : i 
n- discours prononcé a la distribution des prix STOLZ, Alban. Gesammelte Werke. Frei- 

‘ du petit séminaire de Charleville. Reims, vs pve api a ks ai 
0. Monce, 1894. 27 p. 8°. . mip . 
i. NIETZSCHE'S, Frdr, Werke. Lpz, Nau-  Photographint v. 6 ot ee 
ul- mann, 1894. 8 vols. 8°. 60; 72M. o & 0M, EAAIvIrE., - 
th PFLEIDERER, Otto. Theologie u. Geschichts- 16. Legende od. der christliche Sternhimmel. 
wissenschaft. Rektorats-Rede. Berl., J. Beck- = Fpengg te my Bd. Januar bis Miirz. vi 
‘or er, 1894. 22p. 4°. —75M. Dp. 9; 4. : ue 
32 POEY. L’enseignement religieux dans les SUDHOFF, Karl. Versuch e. Kritik der Ech- 
* maisons d’éducation (colléges et pensionnats). — ~ Gt aacideaitane Schriften. Berl, 
it- Pau, Broise, 1894. 14 p. 8°. mer. 8°. ; 
2° POUR et contre l’enseignement philosophique. I. Bibliographia Paracelsica. Besprechung 

(MM. F. Vandérem, Th. Ribot, E. Boutroux, der unter Theophrast vy. Hohenheim’s Namen 

P. Janet et A. Fouillée, G. Monod, G. Lacaze, 1527-1893 erschienenen Druckschriften. 1894. 
as H. Marion, G. Lyon, L. Marillier, abbé Clam- xili+722 p. 18M. ‘ ty 
" adieu, J. Bordeau, H. Taine. Evreux, Héris- VINCI, Stephanus. Dedivinis officiis. Catan- 
oa sey. Paris, F. Alcan, 1894. 183 p. 18°. 2f. iae, Bonsignore, 1894. xv+355 p. 4°. 8L. 
M. GLA, Dietr. Systematisch geordnetes Reper- WEDDB, Johs. Gesammelte Werke. Ham- 
¥ torium der katholisch-theologischen Litte- burg, Griining, 1894. 2v. 8°. & 4.50; 5.50M. 
ts ratur, welche in Deutschland, Oesterreich u. ZIMMER, Frdr. Die Grundlegung der prak- 

der Schweiz seit 1700 bis zur Gegenwart er- tischen Theologie. Berl., Reuther & Reichard, 
et schienen ist. Mit zahlreichen litterarhistor. 1894. 79 p. 8°. 1M. 
eS 
ux 
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Acts xvi.12, aay on. (A. 8. Geden) Think.7? Acts xxvii. Study of. (J. H. Moulton) Think.7 . 
(Ja’95)) 34-35 (Ja’95) 35-38. 













































Agnostic, Why I am not an. (F. Max Miller) 
Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 147-51. 


American Board Meeting at Madison, Wis. 
(J. H. Ross) Miss.R.8 (Ja.’95) 43-46. 
Apocalypse, Originality of the. (G. H. Gilbert) 
Bib. W.5 (Ja’95) 29-35. 

Armenians, Turkish atrocitiesamong. (C. Ham- 
lin) Our.D.14 (Ja’95) 9-11. 


Assassins, Order of the. (H. Porter) Bib.Sac.52 
(Ja’95) 113-34. 

Bible, Place of the, in Luther’s time. (J. D. 
Pickels) Meth.R.77 (Ja’95) 106-113. 


Bible chronology. (A. J. Kershaw) Af.M.E.R. 
11 (Ja’95) 415-23. 


Canonicity, Apostolical sanction the test of. 
ee M. McPheeters) Presb.Ref.R.6 (Ja’95) 
26-68. 


Charity Organization Society registrar, Talk 
witha. (L. 8. Cody) Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 161-63. 
Christians, Old-fashioned. (A. S. Hobart) Pre. 
M.5 (Ja’95) 1-7 

Church’s influence, Is the, growing. (M. Fowl- 
er) Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 164-70. 


Clement, History of. (E. C. Richardson) Presb. 
Ref.R.6 (Ja’95) 108-13. 


Clerical life. (British Weekly) Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 
152-54. 


Coena, Roman. (W.S. Scarborough) Af.M.E.R. 
11 (Ja’95) 348-58. 
Communion, Close. Bib.Sac.52 (Ja’95) 97-112. 


Conference course of study. (V. 8S. Collins) 
Meth.R.77 (Ja’95) 57-67. 


Conscience, Nature and authority of. (G. F. 
Miller) Af.M.E.R.11 (Ja’95) 335-47. 


Criticism, Higher. (J. T. Holly) Af.M.E.R.11 
(Ja’95) 329-35. ° 


Criticism, higher, What has the, proved. (H. 
P. Smith) Hom.R.29 (Ja’95) 10-15. 


Curetonian gospel fragment. (W. E. Barnes) 
Think.7 (Ja’95) 13-19. 


Daniel, Books of, Date of. (G. Douglas) Think.7 
(Ja 95) 24-27, 


Debs insurrection, Republic and the. (Z. S. 
Holbrook) Bib.Sac.52 (Ja’95) 184-52. 


Divorce in the New Testament. (T. W. Cham- 
bers) Ref.Q.7 (Ja’95) 39-46. 


Dogmatic theology, Preliminaries of. (W. S. 
Swayne) Think.7 (Ja’95) 39-45, 


Domestic evils. (J. B. Shaw) Pre.M.5 (Ja’95) 
7-12. 


Dow’s, Neal, watchwords for the twentieth 

century. (J. Cook) Our.D.14 (Ja’95) 12-23. 

Drama in Semitic literature. (D. B. Macdonald) 

Bib. W.5. (Ja’95) 16-28. 

Esther the * aes (M. G. Pearse) PreM.5. 

(Ja’95) 12-15 

* Faith,” Wreck of the ‘as ship. (T.Spurgeon) 

Pre.M.5 (Ja’95) 15-20 

Fatherhood the final idea of God. (J. Watson) 

Ex.5 (Ja’95) 20-382. 

¥Folk-prayers. (S. Baring-Gould) Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 

157-61. 

Genesis, Origin and composition of. (E. C. Bis- 
sell) Presb.Ref.R.6 (Ja’95) 1-25. 

Gioberti, Extracts from. (C. C. Starbuck) Ref. 

Q.7 (Ja’95) 82-101. 
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Goodness that is in every man. (C. B. Smith) 
Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 154-57. 

Gospels, Some prominent difficulties in the, 
(A. Roberts) Think?. (Ja’95) 27-34. 

Hebrew legislation, Humane spirit in. (J, 
Poucher) Meth.R.77 (Ja’95) 39-56. 

Heredity, Powerful influence of. (R. Brinson) 
Af.M.E.R.11 (Ja’95) 402-15. 

Historical argument, Limitations of the. (A. 
T. Swing) Bib.Sac.52 (Ja’95) 48-68. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Hymns of. (J. H, 
Ross) Hom.R.29 (Ja’95) 89-91. 

Holy Ghost, Honor to the. (J. H. Bradley) 
Hom.R.29 (Ja’95) 85-89. 

Holy Spirit, Testimony of the, to the Bible. 
(J. De Witt) Presb. Ref.R.6 (J. a'95) 69-85, 

Ideals and grace. (H. R. Reynolds) Ex.5 (Ja’95) 
73-80. 

Incapables, Home for. (F. E. Willard) Our.D.14 
(Ja’95) 44. 

Inequalities in the human condition. (A. H. 
Bradford) Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 151-52. 

mre An. (G. F. Wright) Bib.Sac.52 (Ja’95) 


Jacobite Syrian Church, Patriarch of the. (A. 
N. Andrus) Miss.H.91 (Ja. 95) 9-11. 

Jeremiah: the man and his message. (J. Stalk- 
er) Ex.5 (Ja’95) 66-73. 

Jews, Religious ideas of the, in the time of Jesus. 
(G. B. Stevens) Bib. W.5 (Ja’95) 7-15. 

John, First Epistle of, Exposition of. (R. Rothe) 
Ex.T.6 (Ja’95) 175-78. 

Judgment, Doctrine of, in the fourth Gospel. 
(J. R. Smith) Presb.Q.9 (Ja’95) 100-18. 

Justin Martyr, Uses of the four Gospels by. 
(H. M. Harman) Meth.R.77 (Ja’95) 81-98. 

Kingsley, Charles. (F. H. Woods) Chr.L.12 
(Ja’95) 144-47, 

Licensure, Earlier. (P. H. Hoge) Presb.Q.9 
(Ja’95) 181-48, 

Licensure and ordination. (E. Daniel) Presb.Q.9 
(Ja’95) 144-55. 

Mandura mission, Medical work in the. (E. 
Chester) Miss.H.91 (Ja’95) 15-17. 

Mind of achild. (D. W. Fisher) Presb.Ref.R.6 
(Ja’95) 87-97. 

Monasticism: its ideals and its history. (A. 
Harnack) Chr.L.12 (Ja’95) 136-44. 

Monism, — (R. L. Dabney) Presb.Q.9 
(Ja’95) 1-35 

Miiller’s Max, theosophy. (R. F. Sample) Hom. 
R.29 (Ja’95) 15-21. 

Natural and supernatural. (B. P. Bowne) Meth. 
R.77 (Ja’95) 9-24. 

New Jerusalem, Descent of the. (W. E. Barton) 
Bib.Sac.52 (Ja’95) 29-47. 

New Testament, Earliest quotation of the, as 
a (D. Moore) Presb.Ref.R.6 (Ja’95) 

old Testament, Is the authentic? (J. E. Cum- 
ming) Ex.T.6 (Ja’95) 166-69. 

Palestinian geography, Studiesin. (J.S. Riggs) 
Bib. W.5 (Ja’95) 36-44 

Pentateuch and priestly dues. (H. Hayman) 
Bib.Sac.52 (Ja’95) 18- 

Peter, Gospel and the revelation of. (R. B- 
Woodwo th) Presb.Q.9 (Ja’95) 119-30. 
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Pillar apostles and the gospels. (R. J. Knowl- 
ing) Think.7 (Ja’95) 19-24. 

Pope, Alexander. (S. C. Lake) Af.M.E.R.11 
(Ja’95) 387-94. 

Preach, How to. (J. Parker) Pre.M.5 (Ja’95) 
20-21 


Press, pulpit and pew. (J. R. Creighton) Meth. 
R.77 (Ja’95) 68-80. 

Progress of a boayany? f 1793-1893. (J. H. Dubbs) 
Ref.Q.7 (Ja’95) 28-38. 


‘Psalm, Twenty-third. (G. A. Smith) Ex.5 (Ja’95) 
83-44. 


Pulpit notices, Tyranny of. [{(M. G. Hansen) 
Ref.Q.7 (Ja’95) 122-35. 

Rationalism, Latest phase of historical. 
Warfield) Presb.Q.9 (Ja’95) 36-67. 

Reformed Church and her creed. (W. Rupp) 
Ref.Q.17 (Ja’95) 5-18. 

Reformed Church in the United States, Progress 
in theology in the. (T. G. Apple) Ref.Q.7 
(Ja’95) 19-27. 

Religion, Neutrality in, impossible. 
Brougher) Treas.12 (Ja’95) 735-40. 
Religion and wealth. (W. Gladden) Bib.Sac.52 

(Ja’95) 153-67. 

Religious outlook in 1895, World’s, 
(Ja’95) 1-33. 

Revelation, Divine. 
(Ja’95) 99-105. 

Romans, Epistle to the, Theology of the. (A. 
C. Headlam) Ex.T.6 (Ja’95) 152-55. 

Rome fifty years ago. (P. Schaff) Hom.R.29 


(Ja’95) 3-9. 
(J. Telford) Meth.R.77 (Ja’95) 


Ruskin, John. 
25-38. 

Saint, Two sides to a. (L..W. Bacon) Chr.L.12 
(Ja’95) 129-36. 

School, common, Function of the. 
Af.M.E.R.11 (Ja’95) 394-401. 

Science, modern, Inspired anticipation of the 
valid conclusions al. (S. S. Laws) Presb.Q.9 
(Ja’95) 68-99. 

Science and faith, Relations of. 
Presb.Ref.R.6 (Ja’95) 98-107. 

Scriptures, Authority of the. 
Bib.Sac.52 (Ja’95) 69-96. 

Self-possession, God’s call to. (T. G. Selby) Ex. 
5 (Ja’95) 44-55. 

Sermons, Composing. (G. Alexander) Hom.R. 
29 (Ja’95) 21-25. 

Seventh Petition; or, the Kingdom of Darkness, 
(J. B. Rust) Ref.Q.7 (Ja’95) 47-72. 

Shakespearean school of ethics. (E. J. Waring) 
Af.M.E.R.11 (Ja’95) 358-82. 

Smith’s,G. A., ‘‘ Historical Geography of the 
ay Land.” (W. M. Ramsay) Ex.5 (Ja’95) 


Social problem. (J. H. W. Stuckenberg) Hom. 
R.29 (Ja’95) 78-81. 


Spiritual capital. . A. Noble) Treas.12 (Ja’95 
bab on P (F ) ( ) 


Suicide, Sin of. (C. Cort.) Ref.Q.7 (Ja’95) 73-81. 

Sunday newspapers, Ought, be abolished. (C. 
M. Nichols) OurD.14 (Ja’95) 48-44. 

Sunday-school education, Four essential parts 
in. (H. B. MacCauley) Treas.12 (Ja’95) 788-87. 

Swiss republic, Some fundamental ideas of the. 
(B. F. Kidder) Hom.R.29 (Ja’95) 81-85. 


(B. B. 


(J. W. 


Miss.R.8 
(J. F. Chaffee) Meth.R.77 


(R. L. Beal) 


(G. Macloskie) 
(F. H. Foster) 
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Syriac Gospels, New. (G. H. Gwilliam) Ex.T.6 
(Ja’95) 157-61. 

Syriac Gospels, Oldest. 
29 (Ja’95) 25-27. 

Syriac Gospels, Sinaitic palimpsest of the. (F. 
W. Farrar) Ex.5 (Ja’95) 1-19. 

Temple beauty, Uses of. (D. Gregg) Treas.12 
(Ja’95) 749-59. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” Studies in. (M. 
A. Woods) Ex.T.6 (Ja’95) 173-75. 

Ten Tribes, Kingdom of the. (A. Robertson) 
Think.7 (Ja’95) 6-12. 

Thoreau, Study of. (S. E. Tanner) Af.M.E.R.11 
(Ja’95) 383-87. 

Turkey, Affairs in. Miss.H.91 (Ja’95) 11-13. 

Walker Lacerngee ge home. (N. G. Clark) Miss. 
H.91 (Ja’95) 13-15. 

William the Silent and his times. 
stiehl) Ref.Q.7 (Ja’95) 102-21. 
World: population, races, languages, and re- 

ligions. (A. H. Keene) Miss.R.8 (Ja’95) 34-42. 
Yale, Presidents of. (B. Hart) Treas,12 (Ja’95) 
780-83. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERI- 
ODICALS. 
African M. E. Church Review. ' 


Philadelphia, January, 1895. 
Higher criticism. 
Nature and authority of conscience. 
Roman Coena. 
Shakespearean school of ethics. 
Study of Thoreau, 
Alexander Pope. 
Function of the Common School. 
Powerful influence of heredity. 
Bible chronology. 


The Biblical World. 
Chicago, January, 1895.” 


Religious ideas of the Jews in the time of Jesus. 
Drama in Semitic literature. 

Originality of the Apocalypse. 

Studies in Palestinian geography. 


Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Oberlin, January, 1895, 
An Irenicon. 
Pentateuch and priestly dues. 
Descent of the New Jerusalem. 
Limitations of the historical argument. 
Authority of the scriptures. 
Close communion. 
Order of the assassins. 
Republic and the Debs insurrection. 
Religion and wealth. 


Christian Literature. 
New York, January, 1895. 


Two sides to a saint. 

Monasticism : Its ideals and its history. 

Christian teachers of the nineteenth century. 
Charles Kingsley. 

Why I am not an agnostic. 

Inequalities in the human condition. 

Clerical life. 

Goodness that is in every man. 

Folk-prayers. 


(W. H. Ward) Hom.R. 


(A. A. Pfan- 
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Talk with a Charity Organization Society regis- 
trar. 
Is the church’s influence growing ? 


The Expositor. 
London, January, 1895. 


Sinaitic Palimpsest of the Syriac gospels. 

Fatherhood the final idea of God. 

Twenty-third Psalm. 

God’s call to self-possession. 

Prof. A. G. Smith’s ‘‘ Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land.” 

Jeremiah: the man and his message. 

Ideals and grace. 


The Expository Times. 
Edinburgh, January, 1895. 


Theology of the Epistle to the Romans, 
New Syriac Gospels. 

Is the Old Testament authentic? 
Studies in Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
Exposition of First Epistle of John. 


Homiletic Review. 


New York, January, 1895. 
Rome fifty years ago. 
What has the higher criticism proved? 
Max Miiller’s theosophy. 
Some practical thoughts on composing sermons. 
Oldest Syriac Gospels. 
Social problem. 
Some fundamental ideas of the Swiss republic. 
Honor to the Holy Ghost. 
Hymns of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Methodist Review. 
New York, January-February, 1895, 


Natural and supernatural. 

John Ruskin. 

Humane spirit in Hebrew legislation. 
Conference course of study. 

Press, pulpit and pew. 

Use of our Four Gospels by Justin Martyr. 
Divine revelation. 

Place of the Bible in Luther’s time. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, January, 1895. 


Patriarch of the Jacobite Syrian church. 
Affairs in Turkey. 

Walker missionary home. 

Medical work in the Mandura mission. 


The Missionary Review. 
New York, January, 1895. 


World’s religious outlook in 1895. 
The World : population, races, languages, and 
religions. 
Gleaming from the American Board meetings 
at Madison, Wis. 
Our Day. 


Springfield, O., January, 1895. 
Turkish atrocities among Armenians. 
Neal Dow’s watchwords for the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


‘Ought Sunday newspapers be abolished? 
Homes for incapables. 
Preacher’s Magazine.' 
New York, January, 1895. 
Old-fashioned Christians. 





[FeBruary, 


Domestic evils. 

Esther the queen. 

Wreck of the good ship “ Faith.” 
How to preach. 


Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Richmond, January, 1895. 


Idealistic Monism. 

Latest phase of historical rationalism. 

Inspired anticipation of the valid conclusions of 
modern science. ; 

Doctrine of judgment in the fourth Gospel. 

Gospel and the revelation of Peter. 

Earlier licensure. 

Licensure and ordination. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Philadelphia, January, 1895, 


Origin and composition of Genesis. 

Apostolical sanction the test of canonicity. 

Testimony of the Holy Spirit to the Bible. 

Mind of a child. 

Relations of science and faith. 

History of Clement. 

Earliest quotation of the New Testament as 
Scripture. 

Unwritten law of God. 

Alex. McKnight, D.D. 

Dr. McCosh and Dr. Shedd. 

Caird’s ‘‘ Evolution of Religion.” 


Reformed Quarterly Review. 
Philadelphia, January, 1895. 


Reformed Church and her creed. 

Progress in theology in the ‘‘ Reformed Church 
in the United States.” 

Progress of a century, 1793-1893. 

Divorce in the New Testament. 

Seventh petition; or, the Kingdom of Darkness, 

Sin of suicide. 

Extracts from Gioberti. 

William the Silent and his times. 

Tyranny of pulpit notices. 


The Thinker. 
New York, January, 1895. 


Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 

Curetonian oo fragments, 

Pillar apostles and the Gospels. 

Date of the Book of Daniel. 

Some prominent difficulties in the Gospels. 
Note on Acts xvi. 12. 

Study of Acts xxvii. 

Preliminaries of dogmatic theology. 


The: Treasury. 
New York, January, 1895. 


Neutrality in religion impossible. 
Spiritual capital. 
ses of temple beauty. 
Presidents of Yale. 
Four essential parts in Sunday-school education. 


MAGAZINES. 


THE contents of the February ‘CENTURY are: 
‘‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” William M. 
Sloane; ‘¢ Oliver Wendell Holmes,” Mrs. James 
T. Fields ; ‘An Errant Wooing,” Mrs. Burton 
Harrison; “Luka Filipov,” Robert Underwood 
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Johnson; ‘‘ Characteristics of George Inness,” 
George William Sheldon; ‘‘ The Gospel of Art,” 
Kenyon Cox; ‘People in New York,” Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer; ‘‘Kate Negley’s 
Leadings,” Lucy S. Furman; ‘‘ The End of the 
Game,” Alice Brown; ‘ Nottingham Hunt,” 
Ralph Adams Cram; ‘‘ Casa Braccio. IV.,” F. 
Marion Crawford; ‘‘New Weapons of the 
United States Army,” Victor Louis Mason; 
“The Passing of Muhammad, Prophet of Ara- 
bia,” Sir Edwin Arnold; ‘‘The Death of Emin 
Pasha,” R. Dorsey Mohun ; ‘‘ Accidents,” John 
Hay; ‘‘ He Would A-Wooing Go,” Frank Pope 
Humphrey; ‘‘Lincoln, Chase, and Grant,” 
Noah Brooks; ‘‘In the Gray Cabins of New 
England,” Rebecca Harding Davis; ‘‘ The Boy,” 
RuthjMcEnery Stuart. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN for February contains 
*‘ Great Passions of History,” Ouida; ‘*‘ Pasteur,” 


Jean Martin Charcot ; ‘‘ The Theatrical Season 
in New York,” James S. Metcalfe; ‘‘Melan- 
cholia,” John Allan; ‘The Cathedrals of 


France,” Barr Ferree ; ‘‘ The Bamboo,” J. Fort- 
une Nott; “A Parting and a Meeting,” W. D. 
Howells; ‘‘My Messmate,” John H. Tabb; ‘“‘The 
Young Man and the Church,” Edward W. Bok ; 
‘“‘The Christmas Betrothal,” Francois Coppée ; 
“A Song Before Sailing,” Bliss Carman ; 
“‘Humboldt’s Aztec Paintings,” Ph. J. J. Valen- 
tini; ‘‘The Envoy,” Laura S. Porter; ‘ The 
Story of a Thousand,” Albion W. Tourgee; ‘“‘ A 
Three-Stranded Yarn,” W. Clark Russell. 


HARPER'S MaGaZIneE for February contains: 
“‘New York Colonial Privateers,” Thomas A 
Janvier; ‘‘ John Sanders, Laborer,” F. Hopkin- 
son Smith; ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent. (The Simple- 
tons),” Thomas Hardy; ‘ French Fighters in 
Africa,” Poultney Bigelow; ‘‘ The Merry Maid 
of Arcady,” Mrs. Burton Harrison; ‘‘ Down the 
West Coast,” Charles F. Lummis; ‘The 
H’yakusho’s Summer Pleasures,” Sen Kataya- 
ma; ‘A Domestic Interior,” Grace King; ‘‘Art 
in Glasgow,” Elizabeth Robins Pennell; ‘‘ Peo- 
ple We Pass. Love in the Big Barracks,” Ju- 
lian Ralph; ‘‘ Music in America,” Antonin 
Dvorak; ‘‘ Oudeypore, the City of the Sunrise,” 
Edwin Lord Weeks; ‘‘The Princess Aline,” 
Part II., Richard Harding Davis. 


THE contents of LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for 
February are: ‘ The Chapel of Ease,” Harriet 
Riddle Davis; ‘‘ The Diamond-Back Terrapin,” 
David Bruce Fitzgerald; ‘‘Quong Lee,” Francis 
Lynde; ‘‘The Pleasures of Bad Taste,” Annie 
Steger Winston; ‘‘ A Walk in Winter,” Charles 
C. Abbott; “‘The Fate of the Farmer,” Fred. 
Perry Powers ; ‘‘A Precedent,” Alice M. Whit- 
lock; ‘‘Corpus Christi in Seville,” Caroline 
Earle White; ‘“‘The Beginnings of a Cavalry 
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Troop,” Kenneth Brown; ‘An Idyl of the 
* Forties,” Champion Bissell; ‘‘Lingo in Litera- 
ture,” William Cecil Elam. 

McCLuRE’s MaGaZINE for February contains : 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte. Fourth Paper,” Ida M. 
Tarbell ; ‘“‘The Wax Cast of the Face of Na- 

leon,” Baron de St. Pol; ‘‘The Trumbull 

ortrait of Napoleon”; ‘‘The Romance of Dull- 
town,” James W. Temple; ‘The Rock Island 
Express Robbery,” Cleveland Moffett; ‘‘ Lincoln 
as Commander-in-Chief,” Alexander K. McClure; 
‘*A Doctor of the Old School,” Ian Maclaren; 
‘*Stevenson in the South Sea,” William 
Churchill; ‘“‘ Robert Louis Stevenson”; ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson,” S. R. Crockett; ‘‘In Me- 
moriam, R.L.S.,” Ian Maclaren. 


NOTES. 

Mr. ELLIot STOCK announces a new work 
under the imposing title of The Reunion of 
Christendom in Apostolic Succession for the 
Evangelization of the World, by William Earle, 

.A., B.D. We suppose this is a work in favor 
of reunion of the Greek, Roman, and Anglican 
Churches. . 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR contributes to the Jan- 
uary number of the Expositor a paper on 
‘‘The Sinaitic Palimpsest of the Syriac Gospels.” 
In this he deals at length with the new manu- 
script as it affects the doctrine of our Lord’s 
virgin birth. 

MaRK Twaltn’s daughter—Miss Clara Clemens 
—says that “‘ papa’s” books bore her. “ I haven’t 
read half he’s written,” she once confided to a 
friend; ‘“‘and what I have read didn’t interest 
me in the least. I am so tired, too, of being 
noticed and asked to be introduced and so forth, 
just because I am the daughter of the great 
American humorist. Papa is the nicest thing 
in the world as papa; but, oh dear, I do wish he 
wasn’t famous.’ 

Good Words and the Sunday Magazine ap- 
pear in fresh and bright covers, and in larger 
and clearer type. They contain an excellent 
selection of articles, and will hold their own 
among their younger competitors. Mr. Crock- 
ett’s new story opens gree eg in Good 
Words. The serial in the Sunday Magazine is 
by Miss Christabel R. Coleridge. 

PrincipaL A. M. FarRBarrn, of Oxford, will 
contribute to the Eapositor during the year a 
series of papers on ‘The Teaching and Miracles 
of Jesus.” . 

MEssrRs. HODDER AND STOUGHTON have issued 
the fourth edition of the “ Ascent of Man,” 
completing twenty thousand copies of Professor 
Drummond’s Lowell Lectures. 
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COMPILED BY THE REV. GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 
Dec. 18-20.—Meeting and organization of the 
gpa Reform Association, at New Castle, 
Be 


Dec. 26-28.—Meeting of the American Society of 
Church History, in Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 27-29.—Congress of the representatives of 


seven societies, the American Oriental Society 
American Philological Association, Modern 
Language Association of America, Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, American 
Dialect Society, Spelling Reform Association, 
and the Archeological Institute of America, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
- delphia. 


Jan. 11,—Annual meeting of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Josiah H. Penniman, Ph.D., has been elected 
Professor of Liturgics and English Biblical 
Literature, in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. 


The Rev. Alexander McKenzie has been elected 
to the Bartlett Professorship of Sacred Rheto- 
ric, in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Prof. G. H. Schodde, Ph.D., has declined the 
call to the presidency of Martin Luther 
College, Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Thomas M. Hodgdon declines the invitation 
to a professorship in the Theological Seminary, 
at Marash, Turkey. p 


ANGLICAN. 


The Rev. H. F. Johnson, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Essex, has been appointed Suffragan-Bishop 
of Colchester. 


The Rev. E. A. Anderson, Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, has ac- 
cepted the Bishopric of Riverina. 


To the Rev. John Carter, M.A., the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ‘has offered the Bishopric of 
Zanzibar, Africa. 


The Rev. Charles Gore, has been appointed a 
Canon of Westminster. 


OBITUARY. 


Atlay, Rt. Rev. James (Anglican Bishop of 
Hereford), D.D., in Masheet, Dec. 24, aged 77. 
He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, gained the Bell University Scholar- 
ship, 1837,and graduated 1840; he was ordained 
deacon in 1842, and priest, 1843; served as cur- 
ate at Warsop for four years; returned to St. 
John’s College as fellow and tutor, 1846; in 
conjunction with this he was vicar of Mading- 
ley, near Cambridge, 1847-1852; became vicar 
of Leeds, 1859, and a canon of Ripon Cathedral, 
1861. He was raised to the bishopric in 1868. 
In addition to the above mentioned places of 
honor and duty,he filled the ene of Univer- 
“~ preacher at the chapel al, Whitehall, 
Select preacher before the University, and 
Lady Margaret preacher at Cambridge. 


Ellis, Rev. George E. (Unitarian), D.D. (Har- 
vard, 1857), LL.D. (Harvard, 1883), in Boston, 
Dec. 28, aged 80. He was graduated from 
Harvard College, 1833, and from the Divinity 
School, ,1886; was asked immediately to 
supply Dr. Channing’s pulpit during the lat- 
ter’s ill health; spent 1838 and 1839 in travelin 
Europe. On his return in 1840, he took charge 
of the Harvard Unitarian Church, resigning 
his charge in 1869. In that period he served 
for six years, 1857 to 1863, as professor of 
Systematic Theology in Harvard Divinity 
School, and was for several years on the Board 
of Overseers. He was alsoon the staff of the 
Christian Register, and was sole editor also of 
the Christian Fxaminer. Among the many 
gan .-moting research to which he 
~.sunged, were the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety. His publications were numerous, among 
them the most noteworthy perhaps beir 


‘* Half Century ofthe Unitarian Controversy, - 


and ‘‘Memoir of Sir Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford.” 


Fox, Rev. Louis Rodman (Presbyterian), D.D., 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 21,aged 60. He studied 
theology at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
graduating in 1863; he became missionary at. 
Bustleton, N. J., 1863-64; pastor-elect at 
Tuckerton, N. J., 1864-65; ordained an evan- 
gelist by the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick, April 28, 1864; pastor of North Church, 
Washington, D. C., 1865-71; associate pastor 
of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, 1872-74; travelled in Europe, 1874-75; 
engaged as stated supply Providence and 
Jacksonville, N. J., 1876-81; pastor of the 
Union (Covenant) Church, Detroit, Mich., 
1881-90; resigned on account of ill-health, 
taking up his residence in Philadelphia. 


. Hincks, Rev. John Heward (Congregationalist), 


at Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 11, aged 47. He was 
graduated from Yale College, 1872, and from 
Yale Theological Seminary, 1876; was ordained 
enw of the Congregational Church at 

ontpelier, Vt., 1877; was called as professor 
of History and Social Science to Atlanta Uni- 
versity, becoming Dean of the Faculty of that 
institution. 


Knickerbacker, Rt. Rev. David Buel (Episcopa- 
lian), D.D. (Trinity College, 1873), at Indian- 
apolis, aged 61. He was graduated from Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn., 1853, and from 
the General Theological Seminary, New York 
City, 1856; became rector of Gethsemane 
Church, Minneapolis, 1857; was elected and 
consecrated Bishop of Indiana, 1883. 


Canfield, Rev. Josiah H. (Methodist Episcopal), 
at Ocean City, N. J., Dec. 31, aged 86. 


Clark, Rev. Sylvester H. See pe 
at Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 26, aged 84. 


Gardner, Rev. William W., D.D., sometime 
Professor of Theology in Bethel College, Ky., 
at Elk Creek, Ky., Dec. 1, aged 76. 


Good, Rev. A. C. (Presbyterian), Ph.D., in 
Gaboon Mission, West Africa, Dec. 13, aged 
38. 


Stimson, Rev. 8. M. (Baptist), D.D., at Greens- 
burg, Ind., Nov. 23, aged 79. Dr. Stimson was 
for twenty years District Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Union. 


Thompson, Rev. Joseph (African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church), Bishop, in Newburgh, 
N. Y., Dec. 21, aged 76. 


Willing, Rev. W.C. (Methodist Episcopal), D.D. 
at Margaretville, N. Y., Dec. 11. 


Young, Rev. Charles (Methodist Episcopal), at 
Chelsea, Mass., Dec. 11. 


CALENDAR. 


Jan. 81.—Day of Prayer for Schools and Col- 
leges. 


Feb. 7-10.—Convention of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew, in the Dominion of Canada~ at 
Toronto. 


Christian Workers, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
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